





r eowe football player can 
be a good blocker, hard 


tackler, fast and shifty runner, long 
punter, and sharp passer, and still 
not make All-American. But cer- 
tainly most people would speak of 
him as an “all around” man. 


Whether he goes to college or 
not, “The Manager of Tomorrow” 
will have to be an “all around” man 
to both win and hold his title. John 
Hart emphasizes this in a very con- 
vincing article beginning on page 7. 

Don’t get the idea Hart’s hero is 
a zipper-suited, helmet-headed space- 
man who runs a push-button factory 
from a suburban planet. The study 
is a very sane and sensible appraisal of the measure all top management 
men must meet to accept the challenge of tomorrow. 








Take this look forward and then look back. Remember that to prepare 
for the future, you must study the past. Two years ago a $55 million fire 
wiped out the General Motors’ Livonia, Mich., transmission plant. It was 
a real eye opener to plant protection men. Fireproof building, sprinkler 
system, etc., and still a major disaster that took six lives. You'll find more 
about this and the danger of other industrial fires in Phil Hirsch’s “Don’t 
Give Fire a Chance” starting on page 17. 


On a lighter side there's “Secretary” (page 23) which should give you 
some chuckles even if you take your own dictation. 


“Make Up Your Mind” by Irv Leiberman (page 27) is a good refresher 
for anyone with stacks of papers on his desk, and in the health and better 
living department, you'll find the second of two articles on “Your Anxious 


Heart” (page 31). 
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FROM THE EDITOR SU BJECT: 











YOU HAVE THE TOOLS... NOW WHAT? 


it I started out this editorial with the trite old saying about leading a 
hoss to water but wondering how to make him drink, somebody might 
organize an editor-lynching party. So I won't. 

But, now that I am into the subject by the rear door, I'll get on with the 
sermon ... 

I have just been going over the NAF’s new booklet announcing the 
1955-56 education program. There are enough tools involved in our 
Education Department’s scheduled Seminars, Institutes and Conferences to 
make any man an executive and put his company in the black-ink for many 
decades. 

Bill Levy, Ray Monsalvatge and Norman George have proved themselves 
the dedicated crusaders for Better Management Through Education. And 
Bruce Rozet, being educational advisor to the national program, has his 
hands full too. 

Before the current fiscal year ends next July 31, the four-man department 
intends to conduct 30 two-course Code of Ethics Conferences, 18 two-day 
Human Relations Institutes, 18 five-session Conference Leadership courses, 
12 five-day Management Development Institutes, 6 five-day Management 
Unity Seminars, and help provide programs for and participate in 22 
one-day regional conferences. 

And out of all these, only a handful are in Dayton. The rest are being 
held from San Diego, Calif., to Fitchburg, Mass., from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to Portland, Ore. 

Literally, the NAF is moving her educational resources to the membership. 
So, referring back to that ole cliche of the beginning, the hosses don’t even 
have to be led very far. 

(By the way, I hope nobody resents being referred to as a “hoss,” even 
for editorial purposes. ) 

Before this fiscal year is over, there will be a lot of management know- 
how offered and absorbed because of the NAF. Education is the backbone 
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of the Association, the reason we exist, the reason the NAF was started 
in the first place. 


An ever-increasing number of NAF clubs are accepting educational pro- 
grams the NAF has been able to develop in cooperation with nearby colleges 
or universities. In the Los Angeles area alone, last year, 1,500 NAF members 
completed over 27,000 hours of college-level management study. (Yessir, 
podner, them hosses was drinkin’ pretty heavy. ) 


Over in Kokomo and Columbus, the big city clubs set up their own 
excellent education programs in cooperation with local agencies and experts 
on the various management subjects. Literally hundreds of management 
men qualified themselves for better jobs and better advancement opportuni- 
ties through these club-sponsored courses. 


Now where are we in this editorial? The hosses (that’s you) are in the 
pasture and the watering tank is running over with fresh liquid that a handful 
of other hosses have worked like (boy, almost said it) hades to make 
available. 

Are you going to drink? 

Mister (Hoss), you're in management up to your ears now. You've paid 
for the courses by paying your NAF and local club dues. You have ac- 
complished the big jumps, so now you're just trotting down the home stretch. 
Just ahead there is a dandy job that is all yours, if only you can grow big 
enough to fill it. And all the grow-power you need is in this NAF education 
tank which is about as handy to you as we can get it, without setting it up 
in your bedroom (reckon I could have said “stall” ). 

If you’re the top-hoss in your pasture and you reckon you know too much 
already, that sort of excuses you. Or if you figure you're about ready to 
hop over into the retirement pasture, then that sort of lets you out too. 
(Neither is a good excuse, but just ones we won't try to argue with in this 
limited space. ) 

The point is, ole hoss, that there are some good management education 
programs coming your way. You could do worse than to tote your bones 
down to the meetin’ and absorb some of that larnin’ you have been needin’ 
for quite a spell. 


And from one hoss to another, that is just about that. 











ADVANCEMENT 


“The prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors 
for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
and land for himself, then labors on his own account 
another while and at length hires another new beginner 


to help him. 


“This, says its advocate, is free labor—the just and 
generous and prosperous system, which opens the way 
for all, gives hope to all and energy and progress and 


improvement of condition to all. 


“If any continue through life in the condition of a 
hired laborer, it is not the fault of the system, but be- 
cause of either a dependent nature which prefers it, or 
improvidence, folly, or singular misfortune.”—Abra- 
ham Lincoln in a speech in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 30, 


1859. 
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by John M. Hart 


Director of Employee Relations 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Pars the major difference 
between today’s manager and 
the manager of tomorrow will be 
that he must have a broader concept 
of the operation of a corporation as 
a whole. 

No longer can he consider his 
responsibility to encompass only 
one small part of the operation. 
He needs to acquire a whole new 
set of tools—many of which he him- 
self will develop. He must have 
new bench-marks to measure his 
performance and results in the key 
areas of business objectives. He must 
acquire new economic tools to make 
sound decisions today for tomorrow's 
business. He must revise his entire 
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decision-making process. The 
changes in technology and in the 
type of people he will deal with— 
in fact, of the business world in 
general—will require a number of 
new general techniques for our 
futuristic manager: 

© He must learn to manage by 
objectives. 

@ He must take greater risks than 
ever before. The lowest rung 
in management must be able 
to calculate each risk and to 
determine pretty well in ad- 
vance exactly what will hap- 
pen. 

@ Decisions must be made at 
lower levels in the manage- 
ment organization. 


© He must be able to build a 
well balanced team in which 
each member is capable of 
managing and measuring his 
own performance in regard to 
common objectives. 


@ He must be able to communi- 
cate information fast and ac- 
curately. He must be able to 
obtain the responsible partici- 
pation of other managers, of 
the professional specialist and 
of all other workers. 


How can our manager of tomor- 
row accomplish these things? Where 
should he place his emphasis? He 
must better himself on the whole 
job—and to do that perhaps the 
solution is to establish objectives in 
key areas. 


November 


Briefly, these key areas can be 
listed as: 


1—market potential 

2— innovation 

3—productivity 

4—physical and financial re- 
sources 

5—profitability 

6—manager performance and de- 
velopment 


7—worker performance and at- 
titude 


8—public responsibility 


Some of these offer little room for 
argument. They are obviously areas 
which will require attention and 
promotion. They are already con- 
sidered as parts of all management 
jobs. However, there are others 
not now considered in the job de- 
scription of management—yet areas 
that must be stressed if the job is 
to be accomplished. 

Let's look at the first of these— 
“market standing.” Normally, it is 
assumed that this area is the exclu- 
sive property of the sales groups and 
the market research departments. 
In tomorrow's business, these groups 
will continue to specialize in this 
area, but the successful line manager 
must also be aware of market stand- 
ing and consider it in his decisions 
and actions. 

Tomorrow's manager must know 
the potential of his business, his 
share of that business and the type 
of competition he can expect to 
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meet. Even today, we have examples 
where production groups, failing to 
consider these facts, make decisions 
which force their companies out of 
the business. 


Ow CAN a manager tell his 
workers what he expects of 
them without having these facts? 
How can he build a well-balanced 
team without knowing what his 
chances for success are going to be? 
The small independent business 
man of today must know his market 
standing. He could not long sur- 
vive without keeping it constantly 
in mind. Likewise, the industrial 
manager of tomorrow must devote 
more thought to this area, if he is 
to take a major step toward eliminat- 
ing the “hunch and guesswork” sys- 
tem. Such consideration will bring 
about more realistic scheduling of 
production, tend to stabilize the 
work force, and emphasize areas for 
future strength and expansion. 

This brings us into the area of 
innovation. Our marketing goals 
can set objectives for our innovation 
as well—according to product lines, 
existing markets and new markets. 
Here we have two major categories 
—innovation in product or service 
and innovation in skills and methods 
used to supply them. Often inno- 
vation is brought about by necessity. 
It may be punctuated by the results 
of customer demand or the pressure 
of competition. Then again it may 
be the result of pure research by 
professional thinkers. 


We feel certain our researchers 
will do their jobs well. But, certainly, 
all innovation will not come from 
this source. It will come from work 
simplifications, and from manage- 
ment ideas and employee suggestions 
as well. This means more explana- 
tion, more communication, more 
attitude changing. The manager 
of tomorrow must appreciate the 
need for innovation. He must par- 
ticipate in its development. He must 
convince workers of its necessity 
and ask their cooperation. 

Productivity is one of the most 
concrete and objective yardsticks of 
business. Attainment of “a fair 
day's work for a fair day’s pay” is 
still a major goal—and increasing 
the production of that fair day's 
work must be a_ simultaneous 
achievement. The need for produc- 
tivity is clear cut. The methods for 
accomplishing it are obvious. How- 
ever, the job is almost impossible 
without building “the will to do it” 
in employees. Again our task is one 
of explanation and understanding. 

The area of physical and financial 
resources is an obvious one for con- 
sideration. It is already a topic which 
gets a great deal of attention from 
the average manager. Needless to say, 
this attention must be continued, 
and if anything, emphasized more. 


This is also true of the area of 
profitability. Today’s manager ap- 
preciates the necessity for profit. He 
accepts it as a yardstick that meas- 
ures his performance. He realizes 
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its importance to the well-being 
and security of the individual mem- 
bers of the business—management 
and workers alike. The question 
now has become “how much profit?” 
I won't attempt to answer that. 
But the manager of tomorrow must 
determine the answer to that question. 
He should use it as a goal for the per- 
formance of his work group. He 
also should justify it and explain 
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the necessity for it to his work group 
and use the goal as a motivating 
and inspirational force. 

“Public responsibility” is one area 
in which industry is given little 
credit. In a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Opinion Research 
Corp., employees: were solicited for 
their views on management's lead- 
ership. This ability was compared 
to that of government and union 
leaders with the following results: 











Business, 

POSITIVE LABELS Industry | Government Unions 
“Intelligent” 69% 63% 42% 
“Forward looking” 56 43 39 
“Fair-minded” 54 42 42 
“Capable” 52 46 39 
“Hard Working” 48 30 42 
“Energetic” 45 31 36 
“Trustworthy” ’ 33 28 23 
“Considerate of others” 33 25 33 

32 27 


“Honest and truthful” 





I spite of this relatively high grad- 
ing, business leaders were given 
very little credit for using their 
leadership on behalf of employees. 
When asked the question, “Which 
would you say has done the most 
to improve the living standards of 
the people in this country, the re- 
sults were as follows: Union Leaders, 
47%; Government Leaders, 18%; 
Business Leaders, 18%. 

The job ahead is clearly one of 
explanation and communication as 


| 


well as improvement. Why does the 
employee give more credit to the 
union for improvements than to 
business? 

Tomorrow's manager must do 
considerably more to show how the 
objectives of a business fit into those 
of the community and the individ- 
ual. By act and word, he must let 
it become evident to all that man- 
agement does have a respect for 
human values and that it seeks to 
provide each individual his fair 
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measure of recognition, respect and 
dignity as an important contributor 
to the business. 

Management is interested in see- 
ing that workers get their fair share 
in higher wages, better working 
conditions, job permanence, old age 
security and continually rising 
standards of living. It is largely up 
to the manager of tomorrow to put 
this true story across, not only in 
the interest of management but for 
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the best interests of all who work 
in industry. 

There has been a considerable 
amount of attention in recent months 
devoted to the subject of unity in 
management. This same Opinion 
Research Corp. polled a cross sec- 
tion of top executives responsible 
for setting company policy, and 
foremen who are on the front line 
responsible for executing company 
policy. Considerable disagreement 








Top 


“Executives 


in Large Industry 


Companies Foremen Difference 





Bigness and Monopoly 

In many industries one or two 
companies are so big as to be 
practically monopolies, say 


Confiscatory Taxes 

Eighty per cent progressive income tax 
may be hard on the taxpayer but it 
benefits the country as a whole, say 


Judgment on Profit Size 


Any company with 100 million dollar 


profit in one year is probably making 
too much, say 


Productivity 

It’s better from the worker's stand- 
point to produce just about what the 
average man does rather than do his 
best, say 


Ability to Boost Wages 
Most manufacturers could afford to 
raise wages 10c per hour without 

raising prices, say 


8% 71% 63 points 


12% 72% 


60 points 


3% 55% 


50 points 


9% 55% 46 points 


2% 42% 40 points 
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was found on some of the basic 
fundamentals of the business system. 

The difference of opinion clearly 
indicates the scope of the educa- 
tional job that must be done. The 
mere act of communication, honestly 
and sincerely executed, is in itself 
a unifying force. At present, man- 
agement at the lower levels tends 
to identify itself with the worker 
and leans heavily toward employee 
viewpoints and opinions. The job 
for top management is to express its 
opinions and to explain the reason- 
ing behind them. 

If we are to change attitudes—as 
we surely must to accomplish the 
tremendous tasks ahead—we must 
bring about a umity in management. 
That can only be done by telling 
the story, by exchanging ideas, by 
communicating first within the 
ranks of management, so that all 
levels have a common understanding 
of the problems and goals of the 
organization. 


HE foremost function of man- 

agement must center around its 
responsibility for the economic per- 
formance of business. It is here 
that results can be measured—and 
only through this measurement can 
management justify its existence and 
authority. 

There may be by-products from 
the management function, such as 
the welfare and contentment of the 
members of the organization and the 
promotion of the culture and well- 
being of the community. Yet man- 


agement cannot succeed on these 
by-products alone. If it fails to 
produce economic results in terms 
of finished goods or services ren- 
dered—if it fails to improve or at 
least maintain its money-making 
ability for those investors support- 
ing the organization—it has failed 
its basic responsibility and must be 
judged a failure on all counts. 

Peter Drucker in his new book 
“The Practice of Management” has 
described the jobs of management 
as three-fold: 


1—Managing the business. 
2—Managing managers. 


3—Managing workers and the 
work. 


Each of these is separate and dis- 
tinct—and each of them requires 
unique and individual skills. 


Consider the first of these jobs— 
“managing the business.” The state- 
ment definitely places management as 
belonging to business. It implies, and 
rightly so, that the skills, competence 
and experience of management can- 
not necessarily be tansferred to other 
institutions. A man’s success as the 
manager of a business does not 
guarantee his success in other fields 
such as government or education or 
religion. These fields are removed, 
for the most part, from economic 
responsibilities—from the laws of 
supply and demand, customer service 
and return on the stockholders’ dollar. 
The only skills possessed by the in- 
dustrial manager which can be trans- 
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ferred to these other fields are those 
that can be termed “analytical and 
administrative.” 

Management is not an exact sci- 
ence—nor is it intuitive. There are 
parts of the job that require classi- 
fication and analysis—there are sci- 
entific aspects. There are parts of 
the job that require a “feel” for the 
proper decisions. Management is a 
practice rather than a science or a 
profession. It is the application of 
experience and know-how rather 
than the make-or-break hunches of 
the amateur gambler. 

The job of management is to 
manage. Just the use of the verb 
demands action. Managing cannot 
be passive. It means taking action 
to bring about desired results. 
Management must be creative. Only 
to the extent that it masters eco- 
nomic circumstances and alters them 
by conscious action, does it really 
“manage the business.” 

The second job is to manage 
managers. It must make a produc- 
tive enterprise from human and ma- 
terial resources. 

The potentials of the material re- 
sources definitely are limited. We 
speak in terms of “machine capacity” 
and know full well that no matter 
how we sub-divide them there are 
only four quarts to a gallon. The 
only resources capable of enlarge- 
ment are those of the human va- 
riety. Man is the only resource 
available to man which can grow 


and develop. 
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Managers are our most costly hu- 
man resources. There are thousands 
of dollars in training and experience 
behind every manager. To utilize 
this investment properly is a major 
requirement of managing a business. 
To manage managers is to make 
our human resources productive by 
forming them into a well-balanced, 
smoothly operating business team. 


HE final job of management is to 
fp peries workers and the work. 
Work has to be performed and the 
resource to perform it is workers— 
ranging from totally unskilled to 
artists, from floorsweepers to execu- 
tive vice presidents. This means 
organization. The work must be 
suitable for human beings—so it 
must be organized. People must be 
organized to give them purpose and 
direction so that their efforts are 
productive and effective. 

The fact that our resource is hu- 
man and not a commodity has to 
be taken into consideration. We 
must recognize that humans have 
certain properties even as do iron 
and steel and wood. Humans react 
certain ways to certain stimuli, even 
as chemicals and metals and plastics. 
Yet they have some characteristics 
which no other resources have. They 
possess personality, control over 
whether they work and how much 
and how well. They require moti- 
vation, participation, satisfaction, in- 
centive, reward, leadership and 
status. 
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The technical skills required by 
the manager or foreman of today 
vary according to the type of busi- 
ness he is in. Many people still 
look at the foreman as the old mas- 
ter craftsman. 

Over the years we have come to 
demand less and less of our manager 
or supervisor as a skilled master 
craftsman. We have de-emphasized 
to some extent the technical require- 
ments of supervision. Knowing 
everything there is to know about 
the job has become of lesser impor- 
tance as compared to the other skills 
essential in the proper management 
of a business. We have slowly come 
to recognize that the main job of 
the supervisor is to manage and 
motivate so that the work group will 
produce effectively. 


= high-producing foreman of 
today has made great progress in 
his planning ability. He has devel- 
oped skills in human relations. He 
is described as “helpful and under- 
standing when his men do a poor 
job and quick to give a pat on the 
back for a job well done.” 

A study recently made by the 
University of Michigan examined 
the morale of a work group and how 
it is affected by the performance of 
supervision. They found that the 
same pattern of supervision which 
yields high productivity also results 
in high morale. Thus it becomes 
obvious that productivity and mor- 
ale are interdependent. Here are 


some typical employee statements 
given in return to questions about 
these high producing supervisors: 


“My supervisor thinks of em- 
ployees as human beings rather 
than as persons who are sup- 
posed to get their work done.” 


“My supervisor will go to bat 
and stand up for me.” 


“My supervisor usually pulls for 
the men, or both the men and 
the company rather than for 
himself and the company.” 


“My supervisor takes an inter- 
est in me, and understands 
my problems.” 


"I feel free to discuss important 

things about the job with my 
supervisor, and it often does 
some good.” 


“Our supervisor likes to get our 
ideas, and he really tries to do 
something about them.” 


These employee opinions give us 
a fairly accurate description of the 
manager of today and at the same 
time indicate quite clearly the 
progress which has been made over 
the past years. If we were to roll 
all of the descriptive adjectives con- 
cerning supervision into one and 
attempt to provide a thumbnail 
sketch, perhaps the most appropriate 
single word would be “progressive.” 
One of the greatest assets of today's 
manager may well be his realization 
that there is a great deal of progress 
yet to be made in the management 
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of his most valuable resource—peo- 
ple. 

Many business concerns still place 
the majority of the emphasis on job 
know-how, and to them the best 
manager is the person who knows 
the most about the job. This 
is quite often reflected in re- 
cruiting efforts for people with 
whom it is hoped to strengthen an 
organization. Some regard this as 
an age of “specialization” and the 
highest premiums are placed upon 
ability to obtain engineers and 
physicists and other professionally 
trained experts for tomorrow's man- 
agement ranks. Quite often top 
management's attitude is that tech- 
nical knowledge is what must be 
bought and that skills in human 
engineering are secondary. Certainly 
that is not where the employee 
places his emphasis. 

The key is education! Education 
of management itself, and im turn 
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of every member of the work group. 
It’s a job of communication and 
only when the proper understanding 
is gained through this educational 
process will it be possible for us to 
achieve the minimum goals of effec- 
tiveness and productivity necessary 
to maintain our standard of living. 
These are impressive assignments 
that we delegate to our manager of 
tomorrow—but they are assignments 
that can and must be completed. 
The challenge of the job is enor- 
mous and the reward will be enor- 
mous as well. Think of the promise 
in the very word “tomorrow.” It 
is inspiring and hopeful. It is com- 
pletely positive and optimistic. 
There is no room for the manager of 
the past. Time will not hold still 
for the manager of the present. I 
can think of no job or job title as 
desirable a personal goal for each 
of us—than to be made “Vice Presi- 
dent, In Charge of Tomorrow.” 





Hard work will not kill a man, but it may scare him to death. 





“My boy,” said the businessman to his son, “there are two things that 
are vitally necessary if you are to succeed in business.” 


“What are they, Dad?” 
“Honesty and sagacity.” 
“What is honesty?” 


“Always—no matter what happens, no matter how adversely it may 
affect you—always keep your word once you've given it.” 


“And sagacity?” 
“Never give your word.” 
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By Phil Hirsch 















Re WILL DESTROY more 
than $215 million worth of 
the nation’s manufacturing plants 
this year. The flames will kill and 
maim hundreds of workers, will burn 
up the paychecks of thousands or 
millions more. Production lines will 
slow down or stop at countless firms 
which buy the output or sell ma- 
terials to those that have been gutted. 
Meanwhile, fire will leave an indeli- 
ble mark in the community—in the 
merchant’s cash register, in lower 
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tax revenues, in a reduction of job 
opportunities. 

The most horrible example of what 
happens when fire races uncontrolled 
through a modern factory was the 
disaster at General Motors’ Livonia, 
Mich., automobile transmission plant 
in August, 1953. Six persons died, 15 
were injured, and about $55 million 
worth of production facilities went 
up in smoke. According to one esti- 
mate, GM lost $750 million in sales 
because of the crimp the loss put in 
sales. About 30,000 workers were 
idled; city, township, and county gov- 
ernments lost $250,000 worth of 
taxes, and business in some Livonia 
stores dropped as much as 65 per 
cent. 

A basic cause of the nation’s tre- 
mendous industrial fire bill is the 
profound change that has swept over 
American industry since World War 
Il. 

Today, production lines are in a 
new kind of home. Typically, this 
home is a large, sprawling, single- 
level plant, usually located on the 
fringes of the city or out in the 
country. On the average, there are 
2,400 square feet between fire walls. 
A decade ago, the figure would have 
been half that much. Utilities are 
aversize because management expects 
to enlarge operations within a few 
years. 

Meanwhile, thanks to recent tech- 
nological advances, more combustible 
metal dust is being produced, and 
there is greater use of oxygen, nitro- 
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gen, acetylene, and other easy-to-burn 
substances. 

These changes have improved 
product quality, scored several not- 
able victories in management's never- 
ending battle against overhead costs. 
But, the changes have increased the 
fire hazard. 

This hazard can be controlled. 
There is a copious amount of litera- 
ture on the subject, and an army of 
experts are available—everyone from 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to your local fire department. 

The trouble, say the experts, is 
that not enough plant officials have 
read the literature, asked for the ad- 
vice, and realize the extent of the 
danger. 


HEN a plant moves to the 

country, it acquires more than 
a new location. It acquires the services 
of a new fire department and a new 
water system. 

The fire department in a small 
town or rural area may not have the 
men, equipment, or know-how to 
control fires in large factories. The 
water supplies and distribution sys- 
tems may be inadequate to supply 
both the pressure and quantity 
needed to quench an inferno. 

The fire department may be located 
miles from the plant. Without auto- 
matic fire detection and extinguishing 
systems, a fire could start at night and 
burn for hours before fire fighters ar- 
rived. 

There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in industry’s use of metals in 
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the past several years. Since the be- 
ginning of the century, copper use 
has increased tenfold. Currently, the 
figure stands at 1.7 million tons; by 
1975, it should be at least double 
this amount. Production of aluminum 
has grown from 3,000 tons in 1900 
to more than 1.5 million tons today. 
Similar increases have been record- 
ed for magnesium, titanium, iron and 
steel, and several others. All of these 
metals will burn or explode under 
certain conditions that are required 
by manufacturing operations in many 
plants. 

What can happen when these op- 
erations aren't protected sufficiently 
against fire was illustrated graphically 
at the Haber Corp., a Chicago electric 
appliance manufacturer, on April 16, 
1953. 


A sanding belt became disengaged, 
shooting a shower of sparks into a 
collector bin filled with fine alum- 
inum dust. The dust exploded, and 
a blast of flame shot out of the 
collector duct, igniting the surround- 
ing area including the clothing of 
several workers. Within a few min- 
utes, the entire first floor of the four 
story building was enveloped in 
flames. Within an hour, the walls 
began caving in. Before the fire was 
out, 35 persons had lost their lives, 
38 had been injured, and the build- 
ing was a blackened heap of soggy 
ashes. 


To free your plant from the threat 
of a similar catastrophe, requires two 
things: 


First, a thoroughgoing inspection 
of production operations and elimi- 
nation of all potential hazards. 

Second, a program of employee 
education which will prepare every 
worker if and when fire does strike. 

Both jobs are tailormade for the 
company NAF clubs, since middle 
management, in many cases, is the 
group most familiar with the details 
of operations im each department 
that might someday lead to a fue. 


The foreman is also one of the 
best qualified individuals to launch 
a program requiring extensive co- 
operation from every employee, as 
has been proven with similar types 
of efforts many times before. 

Operations in each plant differ 
widely, so no hard and fast inspec- 
tion program can be outlined here. 
But this is the type of hazard that 
should be checked: 

Metal cutting fluids are necessary 
in nearly all machine shop operations. 
They create a serious hazard when 
not handled properly. The problem 
can be reduced by making certain 
your cutting oils have a high enough 
flash point to eliminate the possi- 
bility of excessive evaporation. Sev- 
eral years ago, a $350,000 fire oc- 
curred in a machine shop when cut- 
ting oil with a flash point of 260 
degrees F. was ignited by a spark 
generated from an automatic screw 
machine. 

Remember that no material . . . 
even steel, glass, or comcrete .. . 
can be considered “fireproof” in the 
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usual sense of the term. These ma- 
terials may not burn, but they will 
lose their tensile strength if subjected 
to enough heat. For instance, steel 
columns under tension may fail at 
temperatures as low as 1,200 de- 
grees F. 


HE fire at General Motor's Li- 

vonia plant started when sparks 
from a welding torch, being used by 
a contractor's crew, ignited a convey- 
or drip pan filled with rust inhibitor. 
Such crews working in hazardous 
shop areas without proper safeguards 
have been the cause of many other in- 
dustrial fires. 

A supervised permit system, under 
which the contractor's equipment is 
inspected before he goes to work, 
and special precautions are taken re- 
garding machines in the area where 
the contractor will be located, has 
eliminated the danger in several 
plants. 

A large proportion of the nation’s 
industrial fires are caused by sheer 
laxity in housekeeping. Combustible 
materials pile up in dangerously 
large amounts in ventilation equip- 
ment and dust collectors. 

The underside of the plant roof 
becomes coated with oily vapors from 
dip tanks and heat-treating opera- 
tions (this *was a major reason why 
the flames spread through the Livonia 
plant so swiftly). 

Aisles become congested, prevent- 
ing workers from getting to the scene 
of a blaze quickly during those first 
precious minutes when it’s just get- 
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ting started. Trash and dirt, mixed 
with combustible floor sweeping com- 
pound, are left lying around, or are 
piled into easy-to-burn containers. 
Spray booths and dip tanks aren't 
cleaned often enough. 

Industrial tractors and lift trucks 
are employed to an increasing extent 
in modern manufacturing operations. 
Be sure proper safeguards are avail- 
able in your plant when these ve- 
hicles are fueled. If your plant has 
overhead conveyor lines, remember 
that a fire hose probably will have 
a hard time reaching them. Con- 
veyors are especially dangerous be- 
cause they provide a track on which 
fire can race into other departments. 

Hydraulically-operated equipment 
should be inspected frequently for 
ieaks. Since the liquid is usually un- 
der high pressure, it can spurt out of 
even a tiny hole and travel several 
feet. Inflammable, hydraulic fluids 
will ignite upon contact with just 
about any hot surface. 

In one serious fire recently, this 
fluid spewed out of a leak in a 
forging hammer’s hydraulic pressure 
system and was ignited by an oil 
furnace 40 feet away. 

You can obtain some idea of the 
need for employee fire education 
from the statement of an insurance 
company recently. The company re- 
ported that not over five per cent of 
the workers in the nation know how 
to use a hand fire extinguisher. 

A company fire brigade is especial- 
ly urgent if your plant is located 
on the outskirts of a city or out in 
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the country, since the public fire de- 
partment may not be able to reach 
you until the flames have obtained a 
good head start. 

The brigade should be drilled fre- 
quently in the use of plant firefight- 
ing equipment. Practice drills should 
be held to familiarize employees with 
the techniques of getting out of the 
building in a hurry without panic. 

Some employees should be assigned 
the job of shutting off electric pow- 
er, getting rid of containers filled 
with inflammables, and taking other 
steps to reduce the extent of the 
fire while it is still controllable. 


Your local fire department should 
be familiarized with your plant’s lay- 
out and operations so that, if and 
when necessary, they'll know where 
to place their hoses for maximum ef- 
fect. 


Don't overlook sprinklers, electric 
eye smoke indicators, central alarm 
systems, and all the other automatic 
fire detection devices currently on 
the market. There are innumerable 
kinds of this equipment, all of them 
specifically designed to stop various 


kinds of fires before they become 
serious. In many cases the cost of 
these devices is more than balanced 
by the reduction in the plant’s fire 
insurance rate. 


Don’t ignore the tremendous vol- 
ume of “how-to-do-it” information 
on the subject of industrial fire pro- 
tection that is available from such 
agencies as the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (85 John St New 
York 38, N. Y.), National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. (60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass.), and from your lo- 
cal fire department. Much of this 
help is free, or available at nominal 
cost. 


Above all, don’t let the fire pro- 
tection program slacken once it's 
started. As one fire expert put it re- 
cently: “Fire has no respect for the 
size of a plant, ‘for its location, or for 
its type of production. There’s only 
one way to protect yourself against 
this menace. That is, to do every- 
thing you can to prevent fire before 
it starts, and to keep on preventing 
it every minute of every working 
day.” 





Concrete mixing plant requiring no manual labor at any point in the 
process has been placed in operation by Cleveland Builders Supply Co. By 
the use of punched cards and electronic controls, it can turn out ready- 
mixed concrete under any one of some 1,500 mixing formulas. Belt con- 
veyors carry the materials to storage bins, from which the electronic controls 
direct them to the mixer as needed. The controls system was engineered 


by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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“It's a collection for Mr. Sallow—he went broke from im 


too many collections.” 














SECRETARY 








] USED TO think a secretary was 
a luxury. Now I know how 
wrong I was. You see, I have re- 
cently acquired one. Really, she is 
just a stenographer—a letter-typer— 
but for all “practical” purposes she 
is a secretary—or thinks she is and 
tries to be. Maybe she is bucking for 
a raise, which decision, to my joy, 
will not be mine. 

Anyway, I was foolish enough to 
think when I was elevated to the 
position of assistant engineer and 
assigned a stenographer that my 
burdens would be lighter. I had 
imagined that my days of hunt and 
peck typing would be over, and I 
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By Bernard I. Garland 


actually thought I would be flattered 
to have lower case initials typed 
alongside my upper case ones at the 
bottom of my letters. 

How wrong I was. In the first 
place, Mrs. Black is fiftyish and 
slightly wrinkled. She smokes filter 
tip cigarettes in a very annoying 
and unattractive way. Furthermore, 
she seems to have taken it upon her 
presumptuous self to guide, super- 
vise, control and ‘sometimes conduct 
my business. 

As I had never dictated before, I 
hesitantly inquired of Mrs. Black 
just what procedure was proper to 
follow. That was a mistake. I should 
have domineeringly demanded that 
my system would thenceforth be in 
effect. 

“Oh, don’t worry about your 
letters,’ Mrs. Black beamed know- 
ingly. “I'll handle them properly. 
I know all about the business here.” 

I did gain one tiny foothold at 
that point. I asked Mrs. Black if 
she could scale a blueprint. I know 
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she didn’t like it. She looked too 
mean. 

My new “assistant” began by tidy- 
ing up my desk and removing all 
the “old junk that would clutter 
up my business,” among which was 
a roll of 50 Ib. test nylon line and 
my latest creation in fly tying that 
she found hidden in the bottom 
drawer. 

She also devised a filing system 
for me with two drawers in a new 
filing cabinet all neatly arranged and 
classified with titles that meant ab- 
solutely nothing to me. 

Mrs. Black intercepted all my 
phone calls. “You don’t want to 
be bothered by the little things,” 
she stated. “I can handle most of 
the business. What I can’t, I'll trans- 
fer to you.” 

She could handle it alright. But 
she couldn’t handle my wife when 
I got home at night unable to explain 
why “that woman wouldn't let me 
talk to you.” Neither could she 
handle the order she lost the day 
that Bill Stockbridge was in town 
and called to reminisce with me 
and found that I was “unavailable.” 
And one time she informed me with 
a raised eyebrow that “a young lady 
called but wouldn’t leave her name.” 
However, there was one thing I 
didn’t permit to get started. I refused 
to go to lunch with Mrs. Black “just 
across the way.” As I mentioned 
before, I couldn’t stand the way she 
smoked cigarettes. Well, I just 
couldn’t stand... . 
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Needless to say, the incoming 
basket on my desk was always 
promptly emptied and the outgoing 
one was regularly filled with neatly 
typed letters for me to sign. And 
a word should be said about my 
titles: I have left my signature over 
such varied non de plumes as Engi- 
neer, Engineer II, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, Chief Special Services 
Division, and others more mundane 
and commonplace. Mrs. Black would 
always explain that “the title should 
fit the situation.” 

One thing in this line, though, I 
would not permit. I positively 
stopped Mrs. Black from signing 
any of my letters in proxy after I 
had wasted one whole afternoon 
with a paint salesman who showed 
me a written appointment that “I” 
had given him over my signature 
“by mb,” and after a forty-five-min- 
ute telephone conversation with a 
man who said that I had written him 
a letter criticizing a sample of his 
company’s product which had re- 
cently been sent to us. 


I finally persuaded my servant to 
at least inform me who was calling 
to see me before she sent the “un- 
desirables” away. But I feel sure 
that she was many times offended 
when I shut my office door on her 
bright, beady eyes staring from her 
little, typist’s cubby hole. 

And I had to compel her to con- 
sult me before she scheduled my 
appointments. She was constantly 
wasting my time with characters 
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such as Angus Cortonlilt who 
wanted to demonstrate his new 
automatic typewriter cleaner. When 
I became scheduled as host to the 
Givil Defense luncheon at Mammy’s 
Cook House and had to use up a 
couple of my evenings entertaining 
customers at the Afterlush Club, I 
was fotced to insist that I personally 
initial any appointments made for 
me. 

But now don’t misunderstand me 
about Mrs. Black. In spite of all her 
faults, she has a few virtues. The 
filing system that she devised for 
me has really been quite helpful— 
after I deciphered and assimilated 


the code to its operation. And Mrs. 
Black is a good typist. 

But things have resolved out 
fairly well. What I actually have 
at this time is an overzealous sten- 
ographer, irritatingly helpful at 
times. 

I guess I shouldn't concern myself 
much more with Mrs. Black anyway: 
I think she is due for promotion. 
The “Chief” has been paying her a 
load of attention lately. If she be- 
comes his private secretary, maybe 
she won't be so ambitious. There 
wouldn't be any place for her to 
advance to from there—unless she 
really does take over the business. 


The Reds Have 
Match Books Now 


Ts RED magazine “Ogonoyok” (meaning “Little Flame”) reports that 
Russia now has its first match book factory using mass-production 


methods. 


This puts the U.S.S.R. in a position America attained 58 years ago as a 
result of one factor missing in Russia: advertising on the match cover. 

The Red’s factory will produce 150,000 match books in an eight-hour day, 
compared with 60,000 an hour averaged on each machine in a dozen 


American plants. 


Americans used, on the average, 143 match books a year apiece. They 
spend only 31 cents a year for matches, mostly for wooden matches which 


constitute half this country’s matches. 


Nine out of ten match books are 


free to the user, with advertisers underwriting all or part of the cost. 
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PROGRESS 


“Any business that fails to recognize this widespread consumer expect- 
ancy of progress will be overlooking one of the vital factors in business 
today.” William B. Murphy, president, Campbell Soup Co. 


PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 


“I would say that, as executives pay more attention to the evaluation of 
personnel, the opportunities of noncollege people will increase, because a 
college degree is a formal rather than a personal method of evaluation. As 
I see it, top executives are increasingly concerned with putting the right 
men in the right places, irrespective of their backgrounds.” Frank Pace Jr., 
executive vice president, General Dynamics Corp. 


A LISTENER 


“If I had to choose between an executive who surrounds himself with 
good people and listens to them as against a more brilliant fellow who 
listens to no one, I would definitely choose the first. The lone eagle, however 
brilliant, sooner or later trips himself up. But if a fellow has the good sense 
to get good people around him, listen to them, and form judgements based 
upon their viewpoints, it seems to me he’s certain to come out ahead of the 
others.” Dr. Sol Ginsburg, psychiatrist. 


ATOMIC WARFARE 


“I believe that the government of the United States should be utterly 
frank with the American people on this subject. We should have thoroughly 
authoritative and complete statements as to what would happen if an H 
bomb dropped.” Dr. Vannevar Bush, president, Carnegie Institute. 
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[2 MOTTO “P.LT.O.T.” hung 

§ i. many years in a large frame 
in the office of Robert Gair, a tall, 
curly-haired Scot who had been fol- 
lowing the advice contained in the 
mysterious initials ever since he ar- 
rived in America. 

He set up a small wholesale paper 
business and originated the idea of 
printing a merchant’s name and ad- 
vertisement on his paper bags. 

To Bob Gair and the initiated 
“P.LT.O.T.” meant “Procrastination 
is thief of time.” And indecision, 
wasting good time and brain power 
on trifles, is the chief cause of pro- 
crastination. 

Gair, founder of the modern fold- 
ing paper box industry, was one who 
did not waste effort on trifles. A 
printer's blunder one morning gave 
him the idea for cutting and cteasing 
folding boxes in one operation, 
thereby paving the way for mass 
production. By nightfall of the 
same day he was producing them on 
a cheap second-hand printing press. 

He did not let opportunities slip 
by while he was making up his mind. 
He made decisions and acted 
promptly. 

If people did not waste so much 
time in deciding trifles, they would 
get a great deal more done. But 
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they try so hard to do the right thing 
that they succeed in doing nothing. 
By trying to be perfect, they end up 
second rate. While they are making 
up their minds, the time for getting 
things done passes and they are 
out of date. They may be trying 
sincerely to reach the right decision, 
but the net result is procrastination. 

Not long ago a forthright execu- 
tive told one of his friends that it 
had cost him $50,000 last year “be- 
cause I couldn’t make up my mind.” 
He wavered between two courses of 
action, either of which would have 
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paid out, until it was too late for 
any one of them to work. 

The executive who expects to get 
things done must have confidence 
in his prompt decisions. As Elbert 
Hubbard said, “An executive is a 
man who makes a lot of decisions— 
and some of them are right.” 

James “Buck” Duke, founder of 
the American Tobacco Co., was one 
such businessman. He did not de- 
bate with himself over trivialities. 
He made up his mind quickly. One 
day he met an old friend who had 
remained a small figure in the to- 
bacco industry. 

“My partner and I have enough 
trouble with just two stores,” the 
friend said, “and you are thinking 
of opening two thousand. It’s a 
mistake, Duke!” 

“A mistake!” Duke boomed. “I've 
made mistakes all my life. And if 
there’s one thing that’s helped me, 
it’s the fact that when I make a 
mistake I never stop to talk about it. 
I just go ahead and make some 
more.” 

So Duke went ahead with his 
chain of retail tobacco stores, which 
eventually did a weekly business of 
$2 million. He left several million 
dollars to build Duke University— 
and that was only a small fraction of 
the wealth he built with his quick 
decisions, some of which were right. 

In addition to countless small 
questions which don’t matter much 
one way or the other, each of us is 
confronted almost every day with 
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the necessity of making a decision 
on some major business problem. 
Probably right at this moment it is 
time for you to decide what you are 
going to do about some major busi- 
ness problem facing you. 


¢ you going to be like Michael 
R., an executive of a large or- 
ganization in Cleveland, Ohio? (It 
wouldn't be kind to give his full 
name.) As the head of an important 
and large department of the business, 
many problems cross his desk. 

Whenever a problem reaches him 
he has a sure-fire system of handling 
it: he takes it under advisement. He 
honestly intends to do something 
about it. But, with one thing or 
another, he never gets around to it. 
Michael keeps telling himself that 
a decision should never be hurried. 
You should get all the facts. If 
you're not sure, wait. But he doesn’t 
do anything while he’s waiting. He 
doesn’t get more information. He 
doesn’t study the problem further. 
He just waits—hoping something 
will turn up or that the problem 
will solve itself. 

What Michael doesn’t realize is 
that no decision is a decision in 
itself. By doing nothing you make 
a decision to do nothing. 

There are many men who became 
successful because of their ability to 
make decisions. Take Harold Schafer 
who made a fortune out of Glass 
Wax because he had an idea and 
did something about it. After dark 
he helped schoolboys mix his prod- 
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ucts in the basement of a Bismarck 
paint store. By day he pounded the 
streets as the firm’s one-man selling 
crew. When he finally breathed life 
into his Glass Wax idea he was down 
to his last dollar. 

Take, too, the young telephone 
trafic engineer who stayed away 
from indecisions. He used spare 
moments to round out his learning 
which was top-heavy with engineer- 
ing knowledge. Leroy Wilson stud- 
ied biographies of people who had 
made themselves famous. He drew 
charts of the personal qualities which 
seemed to have helped them reach 
success. He found decisiveness an 
important quality and he tried to 
cultivate it himself. This reading 
about life and the world paid off, 
for when he was forty-eight he be- 
came president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
world’s largest business. 

Indecision can sometimes be over- 
come by a single incident so painful 
or embarrassing that you never for- 
get the lesson it taught you. Joseph 
Henry, a stage-struck Albany boy 
who later became the first director 
of the Smithsonian Institute, had a 
well-remembered lesson in learning 
how to decide things for himself. 


Before shoe factories were known, 
shoes were slowly and laboriously 
made by the home-town cobbler. 
Joseph’s grandmother offered to 
have the cobbler make a pair for 
the boy. He was offered a choice 


of only two styles—the round toe 
or the square toe. While the boy 
was trying to decide which style he 
wanted, the cobbler started work on 
the shoes. 

Each day Joseph visited the shop, 
trying to make up his mind. But 
he waited too long. When the 
shoes were finished, one had a 
square toe, the other a round toe. 
These mismatched shoes, which Jo- 
seph Henry wore for a long time, 
were a constant reminder to him of 
the folly of indecision. 

There are a good many men, 
some of them in fairly high places, 
who are not willing to make any de- 
cision without help. They like to 
have boards of directors or confer- 
ences of as many persons as they 
can to help them decide, and they 
hash the thing over and put the 
responsibility for deciding on the 
shoulders of these others. What 
they want to do, of course, is to play 
safe—pass the buck. 

Although this practice is quite 
common, you do not need to be told 
how pernicious the habit of relying 
upon others in making decisions 
really is. In the long run those who 
practice this safety method are al- 
most certain to end up where they 
started—without any ability to make 
decisions. It is better to follow the 
practice the leaders follow—decide 
things, little things, big things, until 
making decisions becomes a part of 
your ability and life. 


Reprinted from Success Unlimited magazine, July, 1955 issue. 
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WELL INFORMED? 











H™s AN opportunity to find out how much you know about current 
management topics. Write your answers in below each question 
and then turn to page 60 and see how well you did. 


1—On the stock market, what is a “Bull” and what is 2 “Bear”? 








2—Match the men on the right with the idea or plan on the left with 
which they are associated. 


_______Pay as you go tax plan A—Charles P. McComick 
Incentive management B—Beardsley Ruml 


____Multiple management C—James F. Lincoln 


3—What is an “escalator clause” in a labor contract? 











4—To what management function do “LIFO” and “FIFO” refer? 





5—Who is the new chairman of U. S. Steel? 














The most important muscles in your body run 
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- The second 
of 
two articles 


by L. E. Hamlin, M.D. 


VW ITH THE exception of 

cancer, afflictions of the 
heart cause more fear and anxiety 
than possibly any other physical 
ailment. Nevertheless many of the 
conditions which affect this vital 
organ are not really as serious as 
they might seem. From time to 
time a person may have uncomfort- 
able feelings in his chest which make 
him think he is quite ill but a visit 
to the doctor will disclose the fact 
that his heart is perfectly sound. His 
main difficulty is “nerves” plus the 
vicious cycle produced by worry and 


the failure to do something about it. 
Disturbances of this sort are usually 
temporary since they are not the re- 
sult of actual disease of the heart 
itself. 

“There is no pain like the pain of 
an anxious heart,” the poet has said. 

Some 60 per cent of patients who 
seek the aid of a heart specialist have 
exaggerated fears about their hearts. 
Occasionally these have been prompt- 
ed by the unconsidered attitude of a 
doctor who has not taken time to 
fully explain the true situation to his 
patient. The heart, like other organs 


EpiTor’s NOTE: Doctor Hamlin is medical director of the American Brake 
Shoe Co., and this article originally appeared in the Brake Shoe News, an 
employee publication of the company. 
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bf the body, is controlled by nerves. 
If one has any doubt about this he 
need only recall the occasions when 
his heart pounded furiously after a 
sudden fright. 

Ordinarily we are not conscious of 
the action of the heart but sometimes 
we may notice pulsations or other un- 
common sensations especially when 
lying down. Mostly these are due to 
nervous fatigue, or some minor dif- 
ficulty such as gas after over-eating. 

Treatment of heart consciousness 
demands that we stop worrying after 
the doctor makes his examination 
and assures us that he finds nothing 
wrong. 

This is not always easy but we 
should not expect relief unless we 
believe what we have been told and 
cooperate in every way in following 
medical advice. 

Discomfort around the heart is a 
frequent source of irritation and 
while it often does indicate trouble 
it can also arise from other things. 
Pain or “angina” as it is called, occurs 
in people in whom no evidence of 
heart disease can be found and it is 
more common in women. 

Emotion, digestive disturbances 
and tobacco may be the reasons, or 
the soreness can be referred to the 
area from illnesses like stomach ulcer 
or gall bladder infection. 

Regardless of the origin, however, 
signs and symptoms such as pain, 
tiredness, shortness of breath, rapid 
or irregular pulse and swelling of 
the ankles call for competent medical 
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investigation. Manifestations like 
these should not be ignored but ought 
to be treated as possible danger sig- 
nals until proven otherwise. 

Not so long ago strict bed rest was 
prescribed regularly for people with 
heart complaints and without doubt 
it was beneficial in many instances. 
Today, the trend of thought suggests 
that such inactivity has so many dis- 
advantages it is seldom necessary. 

Lying down slows the pulse, lowers 
the blood pressure and generally de- 
creases the amount of work the heart 
has to do. In severe cases bed rest és 
essential but it should not be con- 
tinued longer than required. 

A patient confined to bed may 
still not rest. Boredom, restlessness 
and discontent can undo the good 
expected from such treatment. 

Chair rest on the other hand, per- 
mits easier breathing and a sense of 
lessened disability and so promotes 
faster recovery. Getting back on one’s 
feet is something that must be done 
gradually. It has to be regulated ac- 
cording to how much or how little 
the individual is able to do without 
undue discomfort. 

Most people are better off at work 
if they can perform their duties with 
safety to themselves and their fellow 
employees. With limitations, this is 
true for those with heart disorder: 
also but there must be the closest co 
operation between the doctor, thi 
employee and his employer. The doc 
tor should point out the work re 
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strictions and the workman ought to 
fully understand the possible risk he 
assumes in returning to his job. He 
also should think about the problems 
his boss faces in trying to find a 
suitable occupation for him. 

Sometimes a man will put pressure 
on his physician to let him go back 
to work before he is ready. If the 
doctor does so against his better judg- 
ment it is quite likely that there will 
be additional disability and lost time. 
The choice is hard sometimes but it is 
safer in the long run. 

The outlook for the cardiac patient 
today is much brighter than in earlier 
years. A satisfactory comeback after 


an attack may leave some enlarge- 
ment of the heart and possibly a few 
changes from normal in the electro- 
cardiogram. 

These should not cause apprehen- 
sion because in the majority of cases 
they do not result in disability. How 
well the convalescent is able to work 
is a much better guide in estimating 
the degree of recovery, but medical 
treatment is a very necessary safe- 
guard for continued employment. 

If proper precautions are observed, 
people who have suffered heart ail- 
ments can return to work in the ma- 
jority of instances and lead happy 
and productive lives. 


wt Far Tar Break 


Local governments must attract, not discourage industry, by giving them 
a fair tax break, Steven P. J. Wood, president of Warner Electric Brake & 


Clutch Co., Beloit, Wis., says. 


“A stifled industry will move on—on to a more favorable clime where 
it will receive a fair tax break. It follows logically that additional industrial 
units bring additional tax revenues which will go into local treasuries.” 





Woman Driver: “Can you fix this fender so my husband will never know 


I bent it?” 


Garage Mechanic: “No, but I can fix it so that you can ask him in a few 


days how he bent it.” 





Industrial research directed toward adapting aluminum to high tempera- 
ture conditions has resulted in a new alloy described as offering excellent 
properties at 500 to 600°F., a range valuable for applications in and near 
aircraft and automotive engines. Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, says the product is available in experimental quantities. 








Straight from Texas... 






The NAF Conveatz 


Fort Worth, Texas—Representatives of 347 companies and 247 NAF 
clubs from 30 states, Canada and Puerto Rico attended the 32nd annual NAF 
convention here at the Hotel Texas, Sept. 28-29-30. 

Attendance totaled 1,352 during the three days. 

Among the highlights were: 

The election of Gordon R. Parkinson as national president for 1955-1956 
by the national board of directors. 

The directors also named Joseph Becek, Spang Chalfant Division, National 
Supply Co., Ambridge, Pa., first vice-president, and Donald Carter, Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Parkinson, flight planning superintendent for Trans World Airlines, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been serving as national president of the association 
since January. He took the post when Marion Kershner became national 
executive vice president. 

Elected zone vice presidents were: Zone A—Dale R. Connor, Convair 
Division, General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif.; Zone B—A. J. Carville, 
Ethyl Corp., Baton Rouge, La.; Zone C—Gordon L. Brott, Ohio Rubber Co., 
Division of The Eagle-Picher Co., Willoughby, Ohio; Zone D—K. E. Hamil- 
ton, National Tube Division, U.S. Steel Corp., Christy Parks Works, McKees- 
port, Pa.; Zone E—Thomas Hand, Corhart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Zone F—( Acting) Dale R. Connor; Zone G—Harry R. Jarrett, Aluminum 
Co. of America, East St. Louis Works, East St. Louis, Ill.; Zone H—Cleedas 
G. Bray, Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind.; Zone I—Wayne R. Pettit, 
Harrison Radiator Division, GMC, Lockport, N.Y. 

At the annual business meeting delegates elected 19 new national directors 
and re-elected 23. In addition, eight other directors were appointed to one- 
year terms. 

The board of directors, by vote of 48 to 23, passed a resolution to submit 
to the membership a proposal to change the name of the Association to 
“National Management Association.” 

Alva W. Phelps, chairman of the board of Oliver Corp., Chicago, was 
cited as the outstanding American industrialist who has demonstrated the 
principles and objectives of the NAF in his management work. He also 
was cited for his efforts is promoting and developing the Association. 





veation at a Glance 


Sir Percy H. Mills, organizer and first president of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Supervisors in England, was honored as the NAF’s International 
Management Man of 1955. 

The convention also honored Ellis Haller, industrial editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, as the Free Enterprise Newswriter of the year. 

The Kokomo Foremen’s Club won both the national city club award, 
for the overall excellence of it’s program, and the Convair trophy, which 
is awarded annually to the club with the best educational activities. 

Douglas Management Club of Tulsa took top honors for shop clubs and 
the Wolverine Council (Mich.) carried back the area council award for 
the third year in a row. 

The Woodhead trophy, awarded for the best club program in leadership 
development, was won by Lockheed Management Club of California. 

Membership award was won by the Taylor Forge & Pipe Works Gary 
Management Club for the greatest percentage of increase among shop clubs. 
The Birmingham Foremen’s Club won the award in the city club bracket 
for the second time. 

The Lockheed Management Club of Georgia also won a second victory 
by again taking the award for the greatest membership increase. 

Silver anniversary plaques were presented to five pioneer NAF clubs in 
recognition of 25 years of loyal affiliation. Four of the clubs actually were 
organized more than 25 years ago, but the certificates were presented for the 
first time this year. 

Clubs receiving the plaques were: the Foremen’s Club of Dayton Inc., 
Foremen’s Club of Toledo, Springfield Foremen’s Club, Mansfield-Shelby 
Foremen’s Club and the Foremen’s Club of Battle Creek. 

Daniel J. Haughton, Lockheed vice president, spoke before 287 club 
presidents, national directors, staff members and guests and the second an- 
nual Club Presidents banquet. 

The Formica Management Club received the Management Team of the 
Year award at the banquet. 

Five clubs were approved as “excellent” for the sixth time. They were: 
Armco Fabricating Foremen’s Club, Middletown, O., C. B. F. Management 
Club, Columbus, O.; Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc., Columbus, O.; 
Spindale Mills Foreman’s Club, Spindale, N.C. and Tri-County Management 
Club, Parkersburg, W.Va. 
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By William M. Freeman 


T# CUSTOMER is in charge, every time. When a product is wanted, 
he says so, and the manufacturer obliges. This is what happened with 
the familiar Waring Blendor, a device busily at work in many households 
on cocktails, strained baby foods and other items. 


Dr. Jonas Salk used one in his polio vaccine experiments. He wanted a 
bigger one. Chemists at du Pont, researchers at Dow Chemical, technicians 
at Walter Reed Hospital, all used the standard household device to blend 
water and oil, to grind up rubber, animal tissues and fats and do various 
other laboratory tricks. And they wanted something bigger. Hundreds 
of letters poured in to the company. 


So engineers of the thoroughly alive Dynamics Corporation of America, 
which acquired the Waring Blendor some years ago, have introduced a 
gallon-size Blendor that uses the same principle, but has stronger blades, 
a stainless steel one-piece container and five speeds. It sells for $275, more 
than five times the price of the quart size, but it can take solid material and 


change it to a desired consistency or even make it a liquid. Liquid mixtures’ 


can be homogenized. 


Now some concerns want even bigger Blendors to make ink, soup for 
mass feeding and similar uses, and the company is working on the problems 
involved. 


It all goes to show that an enterprising company plus enterprising cus- 
tomers equal new enterprise. 


WANT A CAREER? 


Interested in a career in a brand-new industry, wide open to the energetic 
man or man-and-wife team eager to blaze a trail in an uncharted area? 
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Then try opening a food store. Customers guaranteed, and by the millions, 
throughout the land. 


Visit a conventional food outlet, the supermarket. You get electric eyes 
to open the door, soft music, waiting rooms for husbands, gravity dispensing 
of items so new advertising has not yet begun. And wonderful things such 
as health aids, cosmetics, hosiery, toys, garden hose, phonograph records, 
glassware and reading matter. 

Of course, none of these are edible. The male sent to the store with a 
slip reading “ 1 loaf brd, 1 qt. mlk, 1 doz. egs, 1 choc cake (ap pie if no choc), 
1 Ib. bacon be sure get lean.” He has so much difficulty finding the 
things on his list that he brings home only part of what he’s sent for, plus 
a length of windowstripping, a briar pipe, a can of garage paint and an 
Eartha Kitt record. This unhappy man, sharply spoken to by the head of 
his household, is ripe for a store selling food and nothing but food if only 
he could find one. 

All this is brought to mind by the exhibition in New York late in Sep- 
tember of an organization known as the National Supermarket Non-Food 
Exhibit, Inc., in which 160 manufacturers of things you can’t eat, but which 
can be sold in supermarkets, showed their wares. 


MOVING AN INDUSTRY 


Cities, states and even whole regions are vying with each other to attract 
new industries. They use heavy advertising, tax inducements and all sorts 
of legitimate come-ons to persuade a company to move its plant from there 
to here. Quite often the attractions have merit, and the company moves. This 
has helped the cheap-labor, southern cities at the expense of the northeast’s 
textile industry. Puerto Rico has gained many new industries by its easy 
tax structure publicized by well-written and dignified advertising. The gov- 
ernors of Florida, West Virginia and Texas, to single out only a few, have 
been traveling around to offer their wares in person. 

Lately, though, this legitimate competition has taken on bitterness and 
cut-throat tactics. When the northeast was ravaged by floods that all but 
destrcyed many industrial cities, especially in Connecticut, officials of 
southern states rushed to invite specific companies to move south. The 
southerners, appalled by the storm of protests, insisted that such invitations 
were part of a long-term plan to increase southern industrialization and 
that conferences had been arranged before the floods struck. Some said they 
would continue to go after new enterprises, but would bypass the stricken 
area. 

Berkshire Hathaway, a textile mill in Providence, attacked the Textile 
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Workers Union in paid advertising as misrepresenting the wage rates and 
fringe benefits paid to auto workers in comparison with those of textile 
employees, to the detriment of the textile operators. It said the union signed 
contracts with southern competitors at terms highly favorable to employers, 
then insisted on harsher terms for the northern mills. 

The effect of what it called “a double standard,” the Providence mill as- 
serted, has been to wipe out 100,000 jobs in cottons and synthetic textiles 
since 1947 in New England. It said there should be no regional wage differ- 
ential because such tactics destroy jobs. And, it added, significantly, it had 
10,000 jobs to offer and wanted to stay in New England. 

On the other side of the picture, a utility, West Penn Electric System, 
took large space to tell of the advantages offered by the region in which 
it sold power. It held out an offer of assistance in showing sites and build- 
ings, surveys of labor supply, skills and rates and even directions to sources 
of local financing. 

An industry must have various things—labor, water, power, access to raw 
materials, proximity to markets, a favorable “tax climate” and housing for 
itself and its workers—plus, and this is most important, an honest shake 
from local governments. If the inducement at the outset is unfair to com- 
petitors, it cannot be relied on by the industry whose favor is courted. 


MUST READ 


Probably the most important reading a supervisor can find is contained 
in the pages of the specialized business publication serving his industry. 
With perhaps dozens to choose from, how does a man select the ones that 
he must read? And how does an advertising manager select the ones that 
the supervisor picks? 

An attempt at an answer was supplied by C. W. Kohlman, advertising 
manager of American Cyanamid Company's industrial chemicals division. 
There are some 200 business papers in which his company might put its 
advertising, he said. The list has been cut to 34, he said, by these points of 
selection: 


Standard of mechanical reproduction. 

How material is presented visually. 

What market the publication is trying to reach. 
Balance between editorial content and advertising. 


Over-all value of the editorial content to the particular industry 
the paper serves. 
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“Our competitor makes a better product, sells it cheaper, and has 
a superior sales organization. But that’s their only edge.” 
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MPLOYMENT may be at an all-time, all-American high—65% 
million jobholders—but the Labor and Commerce Departments are 
noting fluctuating joblessness on one industrial front. This time it’s man- 
agement, the men who hire and fire, or even more important, who help 
form the policies that result in hiring and firing, that are becoming eligible, 
theoretically, for unemployment compensation payments. 


Corporate mergers and acquisitions are taking place at a rate described 
by the Justice Department as “astonishing.” Firms of all sizes are involved. 
When two companies combine operations, it’s more than likely there'll be 
some duplication in managerial posts. Downgrading—in authority and 
influence even if not in salary and title—results. A number of these dis- 
placed bosses start looking around. Others have that status thrust upon 
them. 


“Statistically, of course, these managerial shake-ups and readjustments 
are unimportant in the employment picture because the numbers jnvolved 
are so few,” a Labor Department official explained to this column. “When 
we in Washington discuss unemployment, we talk in terms of millions, or 
hundreds of thousands. 

“Probably the number of executives who are displaced and looking for 
positions is only a few thousand at any one time. But because they often 
have been prominent in their industry, they do attract considerable attention. 
Also, such displacement sometimes leads to uneasiness on the part of other 
management men, and they too start looking, even when there's no need.” 


Since you don’t get many $25,000-a-year-plus jobs by going to the per- 
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sonnel office and applying, management placement firms in the large cities 
are doing a brisk business. 


Happily, most top management men are on a GAW (guaranteed annual 
wage) basis. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


The effects of mergers on company personnel aren't always unfavorable, 
of course. Sometimes new and attractive job opportunities are opened, 
especially when two small firms combine, or when a small company is 
absorbed by a larger one. A small company can find it hard to attract 
top-notch executives because of lack of opportunities for advancement. 
When two such concerns merge, new and broader jobs often open up. 

Some mergers, too, are motivated largely by a desire to get additional 
management talent. This is especially noteworthy in such fields as chemicals 
and electronics where research, development and marketing executives are 
much in demand. 

“We know of one eastern electronics company,” a Commerce Department 
official told this reporter, “that’s considering merging with another firm 
just to get its president. The former outfit has a good product and a 
dynamic group of executives, but no one mature enough for the top execu- 
tive spot. They've approached a successful man in a smaller electronics 
firm to take the job. But he and his fellow executives are stockholders in 
their firm; he won't leave unless the two companies are consolidated.” 


SUPERVISORS BENEFIT 


On the whole, mergers appear to be benefiting supervisors. When big 
companies are made out of little companies, top management inevitably 
becomes farther removed from day-to-day production operations. Hence, 
a big or medium-sized outfit must depend more on supervisors and foremen 
to get the work out, than does a little family firm. 

And get the work out is just what supervisors and other management men 
have been doing, along with our labor force. 

Gross national product means, briefly, the total value of the goods pro- 
duced, services rendered, and incomes received. The Commerce Department 
reports that for the second quarter of this year, the gross national product 
was $384.8 billions, an all-time high. The figure for the same period last 
year was $357.6 billions, which marked the low point of the post-Korean 
recession. 


Can we keep it up? The answer depends to a very large extent on 
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American managerial ability, far more than the label on the political party 
in control of our governmental machinery. Therefore, the answer is yes. 


IT TAKES AN IRISHMAN 


Senator George Malone, genial Irish mining engineer who is senior 
Senator from Nevada, tells of the swap he made with Soviet mining officials 
on his trip to Moscow last summer. At an official gathering, he publicly 
offered them the eight-volume report on America’s mineral resources com- 
piled by his subcommittee in the 83rd Congress, and suggested that he'd 
be interested in seeing a comparable report on Russian mineral resources. 
The Russians somewhat hesitantly agreed. The Senator followed up and 
actually received some hitherto non-public data on Soviet mineral production. 

The joker is that the Russians could have had, and probably did have, 
the Malone report, merely by sending round to the Government Printing 
Office here in Washington and buying it, without any questions asked. 


BLOOD OUT OF A STONE 


In connection with the present and future ever-increasing demands of 
labor for ever-higher wages and fringe benefits, regardless of the effect on 
the employer, a recent decision by the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals is 
being studied here with interest. 


The National Labor Relations Board had ruled that an employer who 
pleaded inability to pay higher wages, but who refused to produce evidence 
of such inability to pay, was guilty of refusing to bargain in good faith. 
In reversing the NLRB, the court said: “The statute requires good faith bar- 
gaining with respect to wages and other matters which lie within the 
province of management, such as the financial condition of the company, 
its manufacturing costs or the payment of dividends. And we do not think 
that merely because the company has objected to a proposed wage rate on 
the ground that it cannot afford to pay it, good faith bargaining requires st 
to open up its books to the union in an effort to sustain the ground that 
it has taken. If such were held to be the law, demand for examination of 
books could be used as a club to force employers to agree to an unjustified 
wage rate rather than disclose their financial condition with such confidential 
matters as manufacturing costs, which could conceivably be used to their 
great damage. To bargain in good faith does not mean that the bargainer 
must substantiate by proof statements made by him in the course of the 
bargaining. It means merely that he bargains with a sincere desire to reach 
ar agreement. There can be no question that the company here was bar- 
gaining in this spirit.” 
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Meet Barbara Nichols, 22, blonde and bubbly, who sends Thanks- 
wh giving greetings to all MANAGE readers. Barbara plays the role 
of an innocent stripper in Warner Bros. film “Miracle in the Rain.” 





Test Your Word Sense 


Here’s a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition for 
each word and then turn to page 46 for the answers. 


1—A NEUTRON particle has: 
a—a positive charge 
b—a negative charge 
c—neither charge 
d—an over-charge 


2—KINETIC energy is always in: 
a—storage 
b—cans 
c—bags 
d—motion 


3—In Britain a LACKEY is a: 
a—coal miner 
b—machine operator 
c—bum 
d—servant 


4—An IGNOBLE act is: 
a—popular 
b—low down 
c—charitable 
d—inspiring 


5—A GALAXY is a group of: 


a—stars 
b—fish 
c—birds 
d—cows 


6—DECORUM at a meeting is: 
a—the seating 
b—the program 
c—the ceremony 
d—proper conduct 





7—A DOWDY woman is: 
a—poorly dressed 
b—hard working 
c—a cook 
d—smartly dressed 


8—An EBULLIENT person is: 


a—bored 
b—hated 
c—excited 
d—loved 


9—FOOT POUNDS measure: 
a—money 
b—energy 
c—height 
d—length 


10—A CYNICAL person: 
a—distrusts people 
b—loves people 
c—is selfish 
d—is unselfish 


11—A HELIX object has: 
a—handles 
b—hardness | 
c—spiral shape 


d—rough surface ; 


12—In school an IGNORAMUS: 
a—gets poor grades 
b—gets good grades 
c—teaches classes 


d—is popular 
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There are better ways of using 


The Company Bulletin Board 


By Phil Glanzer 


Fe AN ECONOMICAL, effec- 
tive and speedy medium, use 
the company bulletin board. In a 
spot check of 50 companies of all 
sizes and types, it was found that 
76 per cent had bulletin boards 
placed strategically in the plant or 
office. 

Unfortunately, these boards are 
too frequently disregarded as a 
means of passing out information, 
with the result that they become 
cluttered with out-of-date notices 
and lose their usefulness. 

The first rule of success is: Don't 
run the bulletin board haphazardly. 
Have someone with imagination re- 
sponsible for maintaining it. 

For this person, the following 
hints will help: 

Locate bulletin boards where they 
will be seen (cafeterias, recreation 
rooms, elevator entrances). 


Provide plenty of illumination. 


Use art and color. (Clever car- 
toons, colorful ornaments, pointing 
hands and other objects may be 
clipped from magazines. ) 

Keep copy brief. (If possible, use 
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100 words or less.) USE LARGE 
TYPE. Keep as near eye level as 
possible. 

Cut circles, triangles, quarter 
moons, stars, squares out of colored 
paper. Judiciously used, such orna- 
ments help to dress the bulletin 
board. They may even be used to 
decorate individual copy. 


Change copy frequently, every 
week or less—perhaps twice weekly. 
Rewrite items of continuing interest, 
giving a “new slant.” 

One authority states that the bul- 
letin board should be glass covered, 
protecting it from notice deface- 
ment and the posting of unauthor- 
ized bulletins. 

Keep an advance stock of art, in- 
cluding such items as ornaments, cuts 
of your products, pets, household 
items, cartoons of ball players, 
boxers, bowlers and others which 
might be used to illustrate sports 
news. 


Here are some effective uses for 
bulletin boards: 

Employees like to be “in the 
know” about company financial ac- 
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tivities. Tell them at least the same 
time as news is released to the 
newspapers and the public. 

Management recognition of sports 
contests and company teams builds 
employee morale. 

Employees wish to know of com- 
ing visits by important people. 

Public recognition of service 
records is important. 

Notices spur interest in safety 
contests, insurance programs and 
other personnel activities. 

Posting of governmental regula- 
tions and tax information attract 
attention. 

Signed executive notices do much 
to stop the spread of rumor and 
can stimulate a grapevine of fact 
instead of fancy. 

Use the bulletin board to an- 
nounce the scheduling of new 
products and show how additional 
jobs will be provided. Post graphic 
illustrations to show the comparison 
between wages and cost of living 
expenses. Great care should be taken 
to prove that the worker can earn 
more only as he produces more. 

Employees like to know how 
efficiently other departments are 
operating in comparison to their 
own. Production figures interest em- 
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ployees. Posting them on the bulle- 
tin board is an inexpensive way of 
bringing them to the attention of 
employees. 

Reproductions of outside recog- 
nition of the merit of a company 
product can boost morale. Training 
courses may be announced swiftly 
on the bulletin board. 


Public welcome via the bulletin 
board for new employees solves a 
problem in a firm with more than a 
dozen employees. Use photos if 
available. 


Many firms announce union meet- 
ings and other union activities on 
the bulletin board, showing a spirit 
of cooperation. 

A danger lies in filling the board 
too solidly with printed matter. 
Liven it up; don’t make it too digni- 
fied. 


Even if your bulletin board is 
attractive and informative, you may 
not get an expression of appreciation 
from your employees. But it’s pos- 
sible, in fact probable, that the 
people who spend the greater part 
of their waking hours working for 
you will have a greater respect for 
the company, feel a mutual interest 
and make more of their opportuni- 
ties. 











Answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 44 are: | 
1-c, 2-d, 3-d, 4-b, 5-a, 6-d, 7-a, 8-c, 9-b, 10-a, 11-c, 12-a 
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Youth Speaks 
On Juvenile Delinquency 


By Elouise Bell 


Editor's Note—In conducting its annual scholarship award contest this year, 
the Hughes Tucson Management Club asked contestants to present written 
essays on the causes of juvenile delinquency and how they could be elimi- 
nated. The answers were so impressive that the club’s scholarship committee 
commissioned Miss Bell, the 1953 scholarship winner, to prepare this article 


summarizing the views. 


joe delinquency has been 
one of America’s major prob- 
lems since the wild days of the 
Roaring Twenties. However, the 
nationwide attention given to the 
subject in the last 18 months, as 
seen im mewspaper and magazine 
articles, local action groups, and 
state and national committees, indi- 
cates one or both of two circum- 
stances. Either the situation is 
growing worse, or the public is be- 
coming more aware of the serious- 
ness of the problem. 

In the midst of all the opinions 
heard on the subject, possibly one 
of the most valuable and revealing 
is that of the youth himself. What 
does today’s teenager think of the 
problem? Surrounded by real and 
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potential delinquents of his own age 
and general environment, how does 
the average young person explain 
this situation, and what does he 
think can be done to correct it? 
Hughes Tucson Management Club 
asked this question of 21 of Pima 
County's brightest high school sen- 
iors in an essay, part of the club’s 
annual scholarship contest. The an- 
swers show not only vital concern 
for the problem, but realistic under- 
standing of its causes and some 
highly practical suggestions for com- 
bating it. 

Without exception, the students 
realized the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the home as a potential 
cause or cure of juvenile delinquency. 
They pointed out that the direct 
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causes of criminal action—idleness, 
lack of love and security, frustration, 
and low moral standards—are of 
themselves the result of unwhole- 
some conditions in the home. 

What makes a home a possible 
breeding place for delinquents? In 
addition to the big factors of divorce, 
drunkenness, and poverty, the teen- 
agers listed “empty homes” (homes 
in which both parents work a major 
part of each day), homes lacking 
harmony (this particular wording 
was repeated several times), and 
homes in which the children were 
over-disciplined or disciplined too 
little. 

The young essayists saw delin- 
quent tendencies as springing di- 
rectly from lacks in the family life— 
insecurity resulting from feeling un- 
loved or unwanted, frustrations 
caused by too-strict parents who 
leave their children no opportunity 
for self-expression, aggressive “show- 
ing-off” necessitated by the lack of 
appreciation and respect at home. 

While emphasizing these points, 
the students realistically appreciated 
the difficulties of raising a family. 
Repeatedly, this was called “one of 
the most important jobs in life,” or 
“a very hard job.” They expect no 
perfect homes, nor do they expect 
the problem of unhappy homes to be 
solved overnight. Their suggestions 
for assuring better homes center 
about proper education of parents. 
Many felt that the marriage laws 
should be stricter (age limits high 
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and well-enforced, waiting periods 
longer, etc.). They are convinced 
of the need for marriage and family 
relations courses which could be 
available in high schools and adult 
education classes as well as in col- 
leges. One writer suggested special- 
ized marriage counsellors employed 
by the city and available for family 
consultation. 

Once a family is started, the young 
people emphasize the necessity of 
proper moral training, especially 
during the early, formative years. 
Firmly instilled concepts of honesty, 
integrity, and respect for others they 
listed as essential in the education 
of every child. Many felt that par- 
ents adopt too-casual, hit-or-miss 
attitudes toward this part of child- 
rearing. Planned family activities in 
the way of recreation and fun seems 
most important. Preserve the family 
unit as one embodying mutual love, 
comradeship, and respect, maintain 
the students, and you take the big- 
gest step toward combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

Moving out in overlapping circles 
from the family, the young writers 
next considered the church. Nearly 
all felt that religious training and 
church-related activities go a long 
way toward preventing vandalism 
and lawlessness in their fellow-stu- 
dents. “Families should have a 
church which they attend, regularly 
and together,” said one. “Some 
churches are more interested in 
pleasing their members than in in- 
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structing them,” declared another. 
“A few churches spend huge sums 
for foreign missions and ignore the 
problems in their own city,” asserted 
a third. 

Most of the students felt that the 
church and the home should work 
together to help the child build an 
adequate philosophy of life and 
attain some measure of understand- 
ing about man’s relationship with 
God. “The realization that this life 
was not given them to waste and 
ruin can help, I believe” affirmed 
one writer. “A purpose in life gives 
a person a reason to do right.” 

The role of the schools in causing 
or preventing juvenile delinquency 
was not overlooked. Crowded condi- 
tions, underpaid teachers, and split- 
shifts were mentioned most often as 
factors contributing to delinquent 
behavior. Some discerningly pointed 
out that “the big wheels and football 
players revel in their glory while 
the ‘average Joe’ is lost in the 
shuffle.” Others felt that teachers are 
unsympathetic to the average or 
beiow-average student. Still others 
mentioned indifference on the part 
of teachers toward undue absence, 
cheating, lack of interest, or dishon- 
esty. One very significant point 
stood out: many non-college pre- 
paratory students are forced to take 
courses in which they have no in- 
terest. The result is either with- 
drawal from school, “ditching,” or 
a lack of interest or ability to handle 
the subject matter. All this causes 
frustration, and feelings of inferior- 


ity or boredom, which in turn leads 
to undesirable behavior. 

What should the schools provide, 
ideally? Interested, qualified teach- 
ers, first, state the students. “They 
should know psychology as well as 
the subject they teach,” said one. 
Nearly all realized that better pay 
was essential to secure better teach- 
ers. Next, the importance of school 
athletics, clubs, and interest groups 
must be recognized. These are con- 
sidered to be inadequate at present 
im many areas. The teenagers feel 
that the teachers should show inter- 
est in these outside activities and 
try to include others besides top 
students. 

Third in the list of suggestions 
is the revamping of the curricula in 
many schools to include a variety of 
vocational courses and to reduce the 
number of required courses for non- 
college aspirants. Small, informal 
classes in personal adjustment were 
suggested by several students as ex- 
cellent preventatives. Courses in 
fundamental psychology seem to 
have proved very helpful where 
tried. 

Finally, the students discussed the 
community and its relationship to 
juvenile delinquency. Slum areas, 
insufficient recreational facilities, 
and inadequate police departments 
headed the list of contributory fac- 
tors. The young people felt strongly 
that the community must wage re- 
lentless war against slums and pov- 
erty. Specifically, transient farm 
workers and the foreign element of 
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the communities were named as 
needing attention. 

The largest complaint by far, 
however, was that “there is nothing 
for the young people to do.” 
Whether he lives in Marana, Tucson, 
or Ajo, the student feels the lack ot 
comstructive activity. “Give us a 
well-planned, well-supervised recrea- 
tion center!” pleaded one after an- 
other. One girl pointed out that in 
her town, “scouting and similar 
activities are uninspired and offer 
no challenge to the tough-as-nails 
kid with time on his hands.” Another 
suggested channeling youthful en- 
ergy and leadership ability toward 
supervision of younger children— 
the high school boy coaching a sixth- 
grade baseball team, for example. 
What better way to teach respect for 
authority than by giving the teen 
authority of his own? 

Rebellion against authority and 
disrespect for the law should be met 
by understanding on the part of 
trained, well-paid police. A Marana 
student reported that for her com- 
munity, larger in area than all of 
Tucson, only two deputies were pro- 
vided. Surprisingly, most students 
felt that the police were too lenient 
rather than too strict with youthful 
offenders. The majority believed 
that while prevention is wiser than 
cure, stricter law enforcement would 
lessen juvenile crimes. 

The lack of part-time jobs results 
in idle youngsters with no funds for 
recreation. Even small jobs paying 
a few dollars weekly would give 
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teenagers self respect and the means 
to entertain themselves. Along with 
the general reluctance on the part 
of employers to hire teenagers, one 
writer bitterly mentioned the gen- 
eral attitude toward them. “If they 
see a bunch of kids coming down 
the street, they look as if they ex- 
pected to be robbed or beaten!” 


Various other causes of greater or 
lesser importance were listed: men- 
tal disturbances, the dangerous in- 
fluences of certain comic books and 
television programs, the general state 
of national restlessness and confu- 
sion. 

Generally, however, the problem 
seems to be one of inward uneasi- 
ness and outward tensions. Give 
the teenagers a place to have fun, 
to dance or swim, or take part in 
organized sports, give them responsi- 
bility and respect, give them the 
facts they need to know about them- 
selves to make the adjustments that 
go along with adolescence, and in 
return you'll get enthusiastic, in- 
formed youngsters that will become 
future citizens of which to be proud. 

Quoting one writer who summed 
up for her fellow-students, “Teen- 
agers aren't bad. We want to do 
what is right. We want the respect 
of adults. We want to help make 
the world a better place in which to 
live. We don’t want to engage in 
gang wars, beatings, or vandalism. 
Thoughtful, tactful, understanding, 
and if possible, trained adults could 
help us help ourselves.” 
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Amonca Manufacturing Cor- 


poration’s management unity 
saved the business. 

The generosity of Middletonians 
(Middletown, O.) and selfless coop- 
eration of the employees kept the 
company alive, but the management 
team led the way. 

A leader in light airplane manu- 
facturing from 1928 through World 
War II, Aeronca’s founders included 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft. In 
1946, there were 54 Aeroncas rolling 
off the assembly line every day. The 


Aeroneca 


Management Club 









future of the light aircraft business 
was expected to boom, with military 
pilots returning home by the hun- 
dreds. Some forecasters said no fu- 
ture home would be complete with- 
out a landing strip. 

But America’s World War II 
pilots were sick of flying. They re- 
laxed before television sets, got 
jobs close to the ground, and spent 
their money on automobiles—not 
airplanes. 

Aeronca was caught with a $10,- 
000,000 inventory of planes, most of 





entry should: 


objectives. 





How To Qualify For Award 


To qualify for a Management Team of the Month award, a club's 


1. Contain specific factual and statistical documentation of the 
accomplishment of a club project which is in keeping with NAF 


2. Concern a club project which materially benefits the sponsoring 
company, contributes to the development of individual management 
club members, or improves the community through the excercise of 
management leadership prerogatives by the members of the NAF club. 


3. Be approximately 500 words in length. 
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which had to be sold at a loss in 
order to meet operating expenses. 
By July, 1949, Aeronca had only 
a few orders on the books and no 
working capital. The company’s 
common stock dropped to 50 cents 
a share. Newly-appointed President 
John Lawler swallowed his pride at 
being in the light aircraft manufac- 
turing business and solicited new 
business—any kind of manufactur- 
ing business. But to get started 
again, the company needed money. 
First-level management at Aer- 
onca organized an NAF club to 
unify the company’s management 
team and to coordinate supervision 
for agile operations. “We know it’s 
a bad time to organize any kind of 
a club,” apologized the management 
club committee to President Lawler, 
“but we think the NAF can help.” 
Lawler agreed it was a worthy move 
and gave, the club his full support. 
He took an active part in its organi- 
zation even when he secretly held 
dim hope for the company’s future. 
Christmas, 1949, was a bleak one 
at Aeronca. President Lawler’s 
greatest embarrassment of his life 
came when he had to announce to 
the 170 employees, four weeks in a 
row, that there wasn’t enough money 
to meet the payroll. It was a year 
of nation-wide labor unrest, but the 
Aeronca independent union offered 
the company $50,000. Company 
creditors agreed to wash out $1,- 
000,000 in debts for $200,000, taking 
the difference in preferred stock. 








November 


Middletown business and industrial 
leaders raised $200,000 to help 
Aeronca meet the crisis. Aeronca 
stockholders approved a $400,000 
preferred stock issue. 

Thirty per cent of Aeronca’s dis- 
tributors got together and sent Law- 
ler firm orders for $400,000 worth 
of light airplanes. 

Slowly the transfusions of work- 
ing capital, new contracts, and in- 
spired management leadership put 
new life in Aeronca. The company 
filled all airplane orders for which 
there were contracted buyers, but 
began loading the assembly lines 
with chicken-feeders, super-bazookas, 
and refrigerator, washer and dryer 
parts. The biggest new contract 
was to build a major assembly for 
B-47’s. Then they went to work on 
other components for B-52s. 

When big aircraft company off- 
cials came to Aeronca to inspect the 
facilities for filling sub-contracts, 
they were outspoken about liking 
the spirit of the management and 
the harmonious labor relations. 
Aeronca got the contracts and con- 
tinued to astound the major com- 
panies on its ability to produce 
complex airframe assemblies. 

AVIATION WEEK editorialized 
that “Aeronca’s audacious thinking 
and energetic drive for new business 
is a refreshing contrast from the 
world owes me a living philosophy 
in the personal: aviation business of 
1949.” 


In the past five years, Aeronca 
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employment has grown to 2,800 
employees and 1954 sales were 
$18,537,182. 

Last year, Aeronca, after taxes, 
showed a net profit of $627,000— 
or 96 cents a common share. Aer- 
onca is now the second largest em- 
ployer in Middletown. 

The Aeronca Management Club 
has a membership of 120 men. 
That’s 100 per cent of the company’s 
management staff. 

“No matter how good the policies 
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and management a company has at 
the top,” says Aeronca President 
John Lawler, “you need a well-in- 
formed, cooperating management 
team all the way down the line. Our 
NAF club has given us that at 
Aeronca. And our management 
unity pulled us through some dark 
times. In that same management 
unity, our company’s future is as- 
sured of being a bright one.” 
Herman Rekers, President 
Aeronca Management Club 


Ske to Chip 


An enraged Indian cook reached for a razor and scalped a potato. 
That's how the potato chip got started. 

It happened just before the Civil War at Moon Lake House in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., when Aunt Kate tried to squelch Jay Gould 
and a party of friends by serving them French Fries too thin to eat. 

Ever since that time the potato chip’s popularity has been rising. 

Last year, according to Steelways Magazine, Americans ate 445,000,- 
000 pounds of them. The bill was $283,000,000. 

The potato chip got a helping hand in 1929 when the J. D. 
Ferry Co., of Harrisburg, Pa. developed a potato chip machine. Today 
chips are sliced up at high speeds in sleek stainless steel machines 


with automatic slicing knives. 





If a man does not make new acquaintances, as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair—Johnson. 





“Generally, what we consider to be automation is but the application of 
men’s minds to improvements in our standards of living. Machines are 
conceived by men. They are built by men, directed by men, operated by 
men and utilized by men to better their lives." —W. S. Richardson, president 


of B. F. Goodrich Co. 














How would you have 
solved this? 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certifi- 
cates of special citation, all solutions to the problem must 
be postmarked no later than December 1, 1955. Address your 
solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 
321 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 











HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR DECEMBER 


Tod, a supervisor of some very highly skilled people, had just completed 
a quarterly evaluation of his employees when he was told that due to plant 
changes he would have to transfer two people. One of the transfers would 
receive top-rate pay. 

Tod considered all his people, but decided that none were quite ready 
for the top-rate job. He was aware, however, that the prospect of promotion 
to the top-rate job was an incentive which produced fine work among his 
people. 

When a new man, an outsider, was hired for the top-rate job, morale fell 
in Tod's department. His men felt that the new man reduced their chances 
of promotion to top rate. 

Tod’s problem was to find a way of convincing his people they still had 
opportunity for promotion and top-rate pay. How would you have solved 
this? 

(Remember the deadline Dec. 1, 1955) 
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THIS WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR OCTOBER 


Selecting a man for promotion under 


ideal conditions can be extremely difh- 


cult. Not so for Steve. It was Steve's 
philosophy to ignore the problem en- 
tirely. He had minimized the advice of 
his superior to prepare someone to serve 
as his assistant. 

When asked who would take over his 
area if it ever became necessary, Steve 
said, “No man is indispensible and this 
department will operate after I’m gone.” 
At one time Steve’s boss appointed an 
assistant, but to no avail. Steve refused 
to relinquish any authority. The assistant 
finally requested and was granted a 
transfer. 

The situation could have been resolved 
easily but Steve had 30 years of job 
knowledge and loyal service behind him. 
His superior was extremely hesitant to 
take any remedial action because of this. 
What would you do? 


THE WINNERS 


The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem for 
October. The winners have re- 
ceived checks for $10 each and a 
handsome two color Merit Award 
certificate suitable for framing. 


ENLIST STEVE’S HELP 
By Richard B. Graham, Columbus, O. 


Steve must be made to realize that 
the company’s future depends, to a large 
degree, upon the company’s ability to 
find and train good supervisors. 

Possibly this could be done by asking 
Steve to help in the selection of one or 
more supervisory trainees and then as- 
signing these trainees to work part of the 
time with Steve. 

It should be recognized that Steve's 
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attitude may be due to an underlying fear 
that management is thinking of replacing 
him. He should be reassured that this 
is not true. To further reassure him, 
management also should request other 
supervisors give the same help in picking 
supervisory trainees. 

However, if this is not the reason for 
Steve’s action, then the real reason should 
be determined. 

Either way it should be made clear to 
Steve that his cooperation in the matter 
is being sought because of his long ex- 
perience and that it is just good common 
sense to teach younger men through the 
older more experienced members of man- 
agement. 

If Steve cooperates, a lot can be ac- 
complished. 


GIVE STEVE CONFIDENCE 
By Clair E. Zimmerman, Lima, Ohio 


As Steve's superior, I would call him 
in and discuss the entire problem with 
him. I would tell him I can still remem- 
ber the day I started with the company 
and how much I appreciated the training 
I received as I progressed. 

While Steve has been around for 30 
years, there is some doubt that he will 
be around for 30 more. That’s why it’s 
necessary to train another to fill his place. 

I would be firm about this, but at the 
same time I would make it clear that I 
expect Steve’s support and that his co- 
operation is necessary to make the step 
a success. 

I would make it clear that it is part 
of his job to train new men under him 
as supervisors, but at the same time I 
would express confidence in him to do 
the job. 


STEVE’S GOING TO LEARN 
By Alfred Cramer, Salem, Mass. 
Steve’s boss has been too easy on 


Steve and has allowed him to be insub- 
ordinate without reprimand. The time 
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has come to have a clear understanding 
with him and convince him that he must 
accept the idea of having an assistant. 
This could be presented in the following 
way: 

“Steve, you've been with us for 30 
years and you have always been efficient 
and loyal. You have a mighty fine 
record and I know you don’t want to spoil 
it. The company values your services and 
wants the continued benefit of your ex- 
perience. Now, you know it is part of 
your job to train an assistant to whom 
you can delegate some of your duties. 
That is written in your job description. 
The firm wants you to have an assistant 
who will be able to run your department 
if you become ill, or in case the firm 
should send you on business trips to dis- 
cuss product improvements with some of 
our important customers. Also, Steve, 
the company must be prepared for your 
promotion. It is the policy of this com- 
pany to have an understudy and possible 
replacement for each of our key men. The 
organization chart in your department 
shows this unfilled position. Each of our 
other supervisors have trained an assistant. 
You know all this, Steve, and yet you 
have ignored my advice to hire yourself 
an assistant. When I found a good man 
for you, you neglected him and he finally 
asked for and received a transfer. 

“Steve, we can no longer overlook this 
situation in your department. It is the 
one blot on your record and it is an un- 
necessary one. 

“Now, I know you are sensitive about 
this matter, and I know you like to do all 
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the details of your job yourself ‘so that 
you can be sure they will be done right. 

“Our management team is our strong- 
est asset. We want it backed up with 
good substitutes. What would happen to 
a football team if the quarterback was 
hurt on the first play of the big game and 
there was no one to take his place and 
call the signals? Steve, it’s up to you to 
pick that substitute quarterback and train 
him to run your departmental team the 
way you think it should be run. 

“To make sure, Steve, that there will 
be no slip up this time, we have enrolled 
you in a management training course at 
State University starting mext semester. 
That’s six months away. In the mean- 
time, I want you to find yourself a good 
quarterback because while you're away 
at the university he’s going to be calling 
your signals and I know you will want to 
find your team going strong when you 
come back.” 


HONORABLE MENTION winners were: 
Joseph E. Erdeljac; Etna, Pa.; Jessse W. 
Born, New Philadelphia, O.; M. B. Stew- 
art, San Diego, Calif.; J. C. Vincent, 
Marietta, Ga.; Roy D. Cook, Shawnee, 
Okla.; Ben W. LeTourneau, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Mrs. Dorothy Slater, Charles City, 
Ia.; Kenneth M. Lucas Jr., Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Charles R. Doughty, Greeneville, 
Tenn.; Maurice C. Jones, Buena Park, 
Calif.; J. A. Redshaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Calvin L. Beal, Mansfield, O.; Earle E. 
Bruck Jr., Corpus Christi, Tex.; and Fred 
F. Berman, McKeesport, Pa. 





Like a morning dream, life becomes more and more bright 
the longer we live, and the reason of everything appears more 
clear. What has puzzled us before seems less mysterious, and 
the crooked paths look straighter as we approach the end. 





—R ichter. 
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“You realize, I trust, that this automatically removes you from 


my list of preferred Prospects.” 











MONKEY BUSINESS 


An English tourist was on his first visit to Niagara Falls, and the guide 
was trying to impress him with its magnificence. 

“Grand,” suggested the guide. 

The visitor did not seem much impressed. 

“Millions of gallons a minute,” explained the guide. 

“How many in a day?” asked the tourist. 

“Ob billions and billions,” answered the guide. 

The visitor looked across, and down and up, as if gaging the flow. Then 
he turned away with a shrug, apparently unaffected. 

“Runs all night, too, I suppose,” he remarked. 





Caller: “Won't you walk as far as the street car with me, Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Nome, I can't.” 

Caller: “Why not?” 

Tommy: “’Cause we're gonna eat dinner soon’s you're gone.” 





Six-year-old Mary woke up about two in the morning. “Tell me a story, 
Mamma,” she pleaded. 

“Hush, darling,” said mother. “Daddy will be in soon and tell us both 
one.” 





“Jim, | don’t think our daughter's old enough to wear a strapless gown 
to the high school prom, do you?” 

Father, buried in the newspaper: “If the thing stays up, then she's old 
enough.” 





Census Taker: “How many bushels of corn did you raise last year?” 
Backwoodsman: “Didn't bushel it—bottled it.” 
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The Foreman 


By Norman H. Deck 


Factory Manager 


Armstrong Furnace Co. 


\ \ ) HY IS “good foremanship” 

increasingly important? 
Over the years there have been 
volumes written about standards and 
conservative requirements of “good 
foremanship.” They are fundament- 
al and timely today, but there is a 
more changing pattern, What is the 
new look or aspect to keep up with 
the pace? 

I was curious to know what my 
associates had to say on the subject 
since many of them have had the 
fortunate opportunity of having 
worked as a foreman during their 
career. Here it is, straight from the 
shoulder—to you! 

First of all there are more than 
enough “alibi” artists in the business 
today; please don’t be one. Don’t be 
a “maybe.” Take a stand, yes or no. 
Don’t procrastinate or leave every- 
thing until the last minute. Don’t 
earn yourself a tag marked “unre- 
liable” by making promises you 
can’t keep. 

As a foreman, see that the com- 
pany policies and orders are passed 


on constructively, and that your peo- 
ple accept them in a spirit in which 
they are given. You are the “liaison” 
man in business. That means you are 
the important “link” between the 
people under you and the top execu- 
tives of your company. That takes 
honesty of purpose and soundness of 
judgment. 

Don’t forget you are stategically in 
the middle. You are the bridge of 
understanding, the sounding board 
and the radar screen. You must 
learn to see through the fog, and then 
reflect the correct perspective. Don’t 
take the easy side out when a situa- 
tion arises by seeking temporary 
protection, or “passing the buck.” 

Don’t blame bad situations on 
company policy or say “it’s another 
one of the old man’s ideas.” Don’t 
gripe. Offer constructive criticism. 
Be certain directions are clear, heard 
and understood. 

You should be a widely read stu- 
dent of human relations. Your job 
also is selling. Your customer is 
either the company or the employee. 














Reprinted from the July, 1955, issue of WHAT’S NEW, official monthly 
publication of The Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc. 
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Sure, your job is tough! The ex- 
tremely wide variety of responsibility 
connected with foremanship is recog- 
nized as difficult. 

Remember, you have authority. 
You can drive the people under you 
to a certain point, but unless you 
create respect, sense of fairness and 
sincerity in your dealings, you are 
missing a mighty big helping hand. 
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As an employee, you handled ma- 
chines. Now, as a foreman, you are 
handling human beings, perhaps the 
most complicated of machines. 

Management is alert, looking for 
that foreman with capacity, with po- 
tential and with evidence of growing. 
Today, there are more steps in the 
ladder, and a much wider and 
tougher frontier. 











An “honesty evaluator” for use in employment application tests has been 
placed on the market by one of the country’s leading lie detection organiza- 
tions. 

The unique employment application form has been developed by John 
E. Reid and Associates. It is designed to appraise the trustworthiness of 
persons applying for jobs where they have an opportunity to steal. 





“Oh, what a funny looking cow,” the chic young thing from the city 
said to the farmer. “But why hasn't it any horns?” 

“There are many reasons,” the farmer replied, “why a cow does not have 
horns. Some do not have them until late in life. Others are dehorned, 
while still other breeds are not supposed to have horns. This cow does not 
have horns because it is a horse.” 





Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed” on page 30. If you 
have answered all the questions correctly, you are keeping yourself well 
informed. 

1—A “Bull” is a person who believes the value of stocks and securities will 
goup. A “Bear” believes they will go down. 

2—Pay as you go tax plan B, Incentive management C, Multiple manage- 
ment A. 

3—A clause included in a contract whereby wages are increased or decreased 
in a fixed proportion to an increase or decrease in the cost-of-living index. 

4—Inventory control. LIFO is “Last in, First out,’ FIFO is “First in, First 
out.” 

5—Roger M. Blough. 
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Proper Plant 





Maintenance 


By Bernard Eichwald, President 
B. Eichwald & Company, Inc. 


Mi Axtenance is the appli- 
cation of men, materials, 
and tools to protect your capital in- 
vestment, increase production, and 
reduce unit costs. “Preventive or 
Productive Maintenance” is a posi- 
tive engineered system which actu- 
ally produces results, and pays its 
own way. 

Labor and equipment costs have 
been soaring. Thus production costs, 
down-time costs, etc. have been 
soaring too. To meet the competi- 


* tion, old equipment must be used 


more efficiently, and higher degrees 
of mechanization, such as automa- 
tion, must be employed. More 
highly skilled personnel and well 
planned maintenance is therefore the 
inevitable need. 

Estimated increases in production 
requirements for the next ten years 
indicate that our skilled personnel, 
(technicians and engineers), will be 
only a small percentage of the over- 
all need. Thus the need for auto- 
mation is even greater—and with it, 
the need for maintenance. 


The total costs of well integrated 
maintenance and direct labor for the 
modern machine is definitely less 
than costs that were once incurred 
for direct labor alone. 

It is important that we direct to 
maintenance the skill and thinking 
that management places in produc- 
tion. Both departments have the 
same responsibilities: 

First—to use manpower most ef- 
ficiently. 

Second—to deliver the goods to 
customers on schedule. 

Third—to keep the lowest pos- 
sible product costs. Indirect product 
costs that are specifically charged to 
maintenance can, and must be, con- 
trolled. Today they represent an 
average of 8 per cent of all per- 
sonnel in manufacturing, with costs 
to finished product reaching 50 per 
cent. In the automatic plant, as 
well as existing plants in the chem- 
ical industry, such as petroleum, etc., 
this figure reaches 50 per cent of 
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all employees engaged in mainte- 
nance. 


When Should Maintenance be 
Considered? 

First—in the design and planning 
of the new structure. 

Second— in the existing working 
plant. 

Third—for the future modernized 
and well planned plant. 


Is Maintenance Applied Only to 
Machinery? NO. Machinery is the 
prime factor, but it is important to 
note also: 

First—fixed parts of the building 
such as floors, the effects of lift 
trucks, etc. 

Second—the influence on the 
building of deteriorating influences 
such as chemicals, gasses, fluids, etc. 

Third—fire protection. 

Fourth—-sanitation. 

Fifth—personnel safety, etc. 


What Are a Few of the Important 
Indirect Influences of Good Mainte- 
nance? 

First—lower insurance premiums. 
Danger of fire and material loss due 
to fire are less. Lowered accident 
rates, as well as decreased loss of 
time are all part of safety mainte- 
nance. Property damage, public 
liability, workmen's compensation, 
fire, and other premiums are lower. 

Second—personnel efficiency is 
increased due to the psychological 
and direct effect of good maintenance 
and better lighting. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that when piece 
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payments are made to labor, a well 
maintained machine creates incen- 
tive and thus results in a minimum 
of down-time. 


: BEST WAY to plan a good 
maintenance program is to set 
up complete records of all equip- 
ment, structures, and services. These 
should include all categories such as 
chemical, mechanical, and electrical 
equipment, protective equipment, 
handling units, buildings, grounds, 
etc. 

Under each heading there should 
be detailed sub-divisions such as 
steam, electricity, chemicals, water, 
etc., with further sub-divisions under 
each. Under electricity, for instance, 
should be transformers, motors, dis- 
tribution boards, etc. 

Each unit of equipment should 
have a card noting manufacturer, 
location, class of work performed, 
day-week schedule, history of re- 
pairs, various technical requirements 
for proper operation, reports of 
down-time, and types of failures. 

With complete information on 
plant facilities, management has the 
basis on which to evaluate not only 
maintenance, but the ability to pro- 
duce. This information, properly 
analyzed, will help all departments. 


Determine the most desirable 
amount of maintenance. Any unit 
which will stop production on fail- 
ure, if it represents a sizable capital 
investment, and if its failure will 
injure health and safety of em- 
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ployees, automatically comes under 
the heading of a “must” maintenance 
schedule. In some instances certain 
machines may be left alone until 
they break down, inasmuch as their 
value in the overall picture will be 
negligible. 

Test, and determine the present 
condition of each item to be main- 
tained, and list the steps necessary 
to keep the equipment in running 
condition. For example: A failing 
motor can be fixed by: (1) replace- 
ment of the entire machine, (2) a 
new armature, (3) rewinding of the 
armature only, and (4) repairing the 
damaged coils. By checking each 
phases’s down-time loss, the cost 
of spare parts, as well as repair labor 
costs, it is easy to analyze the exact 
total failure cost and the degree of 
protection needed. 


Analyze the spare parts required 
with regard to invested money in 
stock, handling, storage, insurance 
costs, labor required, (clerical, for 
instance), obsolescence, etc., and in- 
ventory required to care for the 
varied turnover requirements. 


Buy the best tools. It’s not neces- 
sary to budget for them on a “once 
a year” basis. Just as the proper lift 
truck or screwdriver can save its 
weight in gold, so the use of modern 
tools can cut shut-down time and 
maintenance payroll considerably. 
Thus, a test-board for electrical 
equipment is a valuable time-saver. 
Apply the same principle when 
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buying materials. Quality materials 
prove less costly in the long run. 


Set up a department wherein all 
work orders adequately describe 
work requested and work performed 
on each piece of equipment. This 
should take into consideration re- 
pairs, new work, alterations, general 
maintenance, and service to opera- 
tions. 


Educate all departments as to the 
value of planned maintenance. A 
really effective program must have 
the cooperation of everyone con- 
cerned. 


Set up a training program for 
maintenance personnel, so they will 
know how to do their job and why 
they are doing it. A good mainte- 
mance program raises morale, pro- 
duces better results, and inspires 
personnel to take pride in their work. 


How to Plan for Automation. A 
plant with good maintenance and 
production operation is easiest to 
analyze for automation. To correctly 
analyze the basic operation and pin- 
point the phases requiring automatic 
control, it is necessary to have a full 
evaluation of all personnel opera- 
tions, as well as plans and records 
of equipment. 

Existing equipment can be re- 
used by modifying certain compon- 
ents that will permit an automatic 
tie-in between major operations. 
For example: After dough is auto- 
matically mixed of flour and water, 
it is manually moved to a kneading 
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machine. This second motion can 
be changed to an automatic one. Or, 
the entire operation can be rede- 
signed using completely new equip- 
ment. 

Very basic changes can be made 
with automatic temperature con- 
trols, electric eyes to open doors, in- 
dustrial television, telecommunica- 
tions, and countless units of engi- 
neering. 

It is important to have qualified 
engineers prepare, design and follow 
up any system developed. The 
standard practice is to attempt to 
handle everything with present staff 
who cannot be specialists in all fields 
and cannot be expected to clearly 
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analyze their own plant problems 
in all aspects. 

BEWARE of having a manufac- 
turer's representative or sales engi- 
neer sell a system. He naturally 
and rightfully is out to sell his prod- 
uct. And, although the most reput- 
able outfits will design and sell a 
workable system, remember—they 
seli their product first and design 
second. As a result, you are inevit- 
ably buying more than your need, 
and not necessarily the best installa- 
tion. 

ALWAYS use the services of pro- 
fessional people who represent only 
your best interests and no particular 


group. 





Letters to the Editors 


To the Editor: 


This ought to cheer up the editorial staff of MANAGE. I can PROVE that the 
magazine is thoroughly read! I got a tremendous response from my offer of framing 
prints of “The Compleat Golfer” cartoon which you ran in your July issue. 

The first orders began arriving even before I received my copy of that issue— 
and they are STILL coming in. This proves MANAGE is either passed on to others 
or is kept for continuing perusal. The response was not only nation-wide, bur it 
was and still is INTERNATIONAL. I have received orders from Canada, from 
U. S. occupation forces in Germany and Japan, and from Australia. 


The 16-inch by 20-inch framing prints are still available from me at one dollar 
a copy. (Just in case any of your readers want a unique gift for birthdays or 


Christmas. ) 


Right now I am working on a similar drawing concerning “The Compleat Fisher- 
man.” You will get it when it is ready, but tell your readers to be looking for it. 
I laugh myself half-sick everytime I sit down at the drawing board and see the thing 
taking shape. It's a knock-out, thanks to a lot of suggestions sent me by my public. 


Eldon Frye 
Box 475 
Del Mar, California 
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Foreman Meetings Solve Problems 


By John C. McKee 


[os never were considered 
masters of psychology and yet 
they were among the first to realize 
that working together solved more 
problems than working alone. 

The war council or tribal meeting 
was designed to offer everyone a 
chance to obtain help with his par- 
ticular difficulty. It was a good system 
and it worked for the Indian. This 
same idea is being promulgated by 
the free nations of the world in an 
association called the United Nations. 

The foreman conference meetings 
at Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. are conducted along the same 
principle. Together almost any prob- 
lem can be solved that might prove 
to be insurmountable if tackled alone. 
These meetings are held in the con- 
ference rooms in the production 
buildings. From the interest shown in 
them, they should be very successful. 

Under the guidance of E. L. Rey- 
nolds, miscellaneous spares and gen- 
eral assembly project head, and L. E. 
McBride, industrial training, produc- 
tion's first line of management is in- 
vited to lay its problems on the table 
so that all who attend can “kick it 
around.” 

The problems presented for discus- 
sion are many. A typical group of 
subjects includes: “How to induct 
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new employees,” “How can admin- 
istrators improve coordination be- 
tween opposite shift leadmen?” “How 
can we, as foremen, eliminate ex- 
cessive foot traffic in the building 
aisles?” “How can we, as foremen, 
promote better housekeeping?” and 
many other topics of importance to 
the operation of departments. 

No restrictions are made at these 
conferences and everyone is invited 
to express his ideas about the prob- 
lems. 

The conference leader writes the 
idea on a blackboard. After a lengthy 
discussion, the views are summarized. 
A report is made, published and dis- 
tributed to the men attending the 
conference. These reports become 
their guides for all future cases of a 
similar nature. 

No attempt is made to instruct or 
educate. That is not the purpose of 
the conference. The conference leader 
is not a teacher. He is there for the 
sole purpose of arranging and sorting 
the ideas and views. 

To test the success of the foreman 
conference idea, written requests for 
criticism were mailed to those em- 
ployees who had attended. Without 
exception the answers indicated com- 
plete satisfaction with the program 
and a genuine appreciation for the 
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help that the discussions brought “Feel there is much to be gained 


them. by this type of meeting.” 
Among the comments were: “I am sure that continuation of 
“Meetings are very constructive these meetings will be of consider- 
and interesting.” able help to all concerned.” 


“Very educational. Could lead to Reprinted from the Douglas Long 
considerable improvement in meth- Beach Management Club Memo- 
ods.” gram. 





Teacher: “Johnny, name all the Presidents.” 

Johnny: “I can’t name them all. There are too many.” 

Teacher: “But Johnny, when I was your age I could name them all.” 
Johnny: “Sure, but there wasn’t more than a half-dozen in those days.” 





A man is never so busy but that he can stop and tell you how 
busy he is. 





“What makes you think your wife is getting tired of you?” 
“Every day this week she’s wrapped my lunch in a road map.” 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF MANAGE Magazine published monthly at Dayton, Ohio for 
November, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The National Association of Foremen, 321 West First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio; Editor, Dean Sims, 321 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio; Managing 
Editor, Harrison Beardsley, 321 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio; Business Manager, 
L. E. Nangle, 321 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

2. The owner is: The National Association of Foremen, a non-profit organization 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Ohio. 






Prada 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or ~ 


holding one per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 
s/ Dean Sims, Editor 
t Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
13th day of September, 1955, 

s/ Ardel Follick 

Notary Public 
(My commission expires Feb. 27, 1956) 
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